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The Human Element in the Inter- 
woven Hosiery Success 
An Interview with John Wyckoff Mettler 


President of the INTERWOVEN STOCKING COMPANY 


W HEN any one of the 6,000 

retail dealers of the Inter- 
woven Stocking Company begins 
to cut prices, Mr. Mettler, the 
president, or his general man- 
ager, writes him a personal letter 
like this: 


INTERWOVEN STOCKING CoMPANY 


New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A. 
Dear Sir: 

We understand that you are selling 
Interwoven half-hose at less than the 
regular prices and under circumstances 
which would indicate your object in so 
doing is other than for the purpose of 
supplying the consumers at a lower cost 
to them. 

Quite naturally, we object to having 

our line used as an implement for mak- 
ing war on other Interwoven dealers 
who have regularly handled the line 
in a perfectly fair manner and we must, 
of course, infer that your unfriendly 
attitude toward the line evidences your 
intention to discontinue handling it. 
_ As you know, Interwoven hosiery 
is sold by this company only and direct- 
ly to the retailer and cannot be 
secured one any other source, and 
we are not obliged to sell to any re- 
tailers who may handle the line in such 
an unfair way as to injure its reputation 
and _ standing. 

We bring this to your attention at 
this time because it is just possible that 
_conduct as complained of in 
andling our line has been unintentional 
and accidental, and in the hope that we 
may receive a reply from you which will 
warrant a continuation of the pleasant 
business relations which have so long 
existed between us. 

Awaiting 5 a reply, 

ery truly yours, 


“When we send such a letter 
as that to the offending dealer,” 
said Mr. Mettler, “he almost al- 
ways comes down at once and 
agrees to maintain the price. The 
five or six whom we had to cut 
off came around in five or six 


months and wanted to do business 
with us,” 

“And you did, without a con- 
tract or special assurance?” 

“We simply said, ‘That’s all 
right. Your word is sufficient. 
We believe you.’ and they got the 
goods. They knew very well that 
if they wanted to handle our line 
they would have to do business 
our way.” 

This amiable but uncompromis- 
ing attitude on price-maintenance 
is one of the important factors 
in increasing the Interwoven’s 
sales from next to nothing eight 
years ago to a million pairs a 
month to-day, and making it what 
the trade calls the “success of the 
century in the hosiery line.” But 
it is only one feature of a policy 
that includes exceedingly thor- 
ough work on the dealer, able 
handling of the sales force and 
highly original advertising appeal 
to trade and public. It is as a 
feature of the dealer-work that 
it has chief significance. The In- 
terwoven policy is, in fact, chiefly 
a dealer-policy, as we shall see. 

But to return for the moment 
to the way the company handles 
the price-cutting situation. 


One day a few months ago the: 


representative of a large retail 
store in New York called at the 
New Brunswick office of the In- 
terwoven company to open an ac- 
count. A hitch developed and he 
carried the matter up in high 
dudgeon to the sales manager. 
“Your credit department tells 
me we can’t open an account with 


you. 
Table of Contents on page 98 
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“If the credit department told 
you that, I’m afraid it’s so,” said 
the manager. 

“But what’s the matter with 
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and cut them, and we had re 
fused to sell him any more. Yoy 
knew that when he asked you to 
buy the goods for him, but he 





our credit? 
such a thing!” 
exclaimed the 
traveling man. 

“Wait a mo- 
ment, please,” 
said. the man- 
ager. “Let’s 
see what the 
credit depart- 
ment says.” 
Then, after the 
necessary com- 
munication, he 


continued: “TI 
prefer not to 
tell you the 


reason. If your 
manager wants 
to take it up 
with me, I will 
tell him.” 

Ten minutes 
later the Inter- 
woven manager 
heard by long- 
distance wire 
from New 
York. 

“This is the 
Blank Store, 
New York,” 
said the voice 
at the other 
end of the wire 
—‘“Mr. Double 
Blank __ speak- 
ing. I under- 
stand you have 
refused to sell 
us.” 

“That is un- 
fortunately 
true.” 

“What’s 
matter 
Blank’s ?” 

“T’ll tell you, 
Mr. Blank,” 
said the Inter- 


the 
with 


I never heard of 


was 





If you are not.yet wearin 

Inferwoven socks, the chances 
are that it's because you have 
hot been told about them. 


E have never said 
much about them 
heretofore. Even at 
that we sold 10,000,000 
pairs of Interwoven 
Socks in the past year. 


It took us 50 years to 
perfect the Interwoven 
Process of knitting socks. 
Our idea was to make 
light-weight socks 
which will wear as well 
as or better than heavy, 
clumsy ones. 

We proposed to darn the 
socks before you bought 


>? 


To accomplish this, we 
invented a wonderful 
machine. 

It produces an Inter- 
woven Sock at one 
operation, giving it the 
distinctive features 


which make it differ- % 


ent from any other sock 
made. 
eo? 


The distinctive Inter- 
woven features are: 


There is no other 
method of giving a 
sock these two distinc- 
tive Interwoven fea- 
tures, 

And no other manufacturer 
can build or use the Inter- 
woven patented machines. 
They are the only machines 
of their kind in existence. 


| 


For these reasons, Inter- 
wovens are— 


The LIGHT-WEIGHT socks 
that really WEAR; 
The SEAMLESS socks that 
really FIT; 
The only mill-brand socks 
of which 10,000,000 pairs a 
year are sold, 

oe 


You will wear Interwoven 
Socks when you know about 
them. One trial will con- 


vince you. 
Sold direct from mill to re- 
tailer only. None sold by 
mail. You will find Inter- 
woven Socks at the high- 
lass haberdashers of prac- 
tically every city or town 
in the United States and in 
many foreign countries. 
All fashionable shades. 25c, 
35c, $0c the pair. 


Interwoven Stocking Company 


New Brunswick, N. J. 








CALLED BY A PROMINENT TRADE PAPER EDITOR 


THE “BEST AD THAT EVER APPEARED IN 
A MAGAZINE” 


a friend of yours, 


He 
wanted to get 
a large stock to 
put on the bar- 
gain counter 
and undersell a 
dealer across 
the street from 
him, and you 
got it for him. 
We are protect- 
ing our dealers 
and we can’t 
sell you any 
more goods. Do 
you blame 
me?” 

“Never heard 
a thing about 
it,” said the 
voice from 
Blank’s. 

“P ossibly 
not,” said the 
Interwoven 
manager, “but 
those are facts 
as reported to 
us by our de- 


tective.” 
There is no 
mystery about 


the way the In- 
terwoven com- 


pany got the 
facts in the 
case. The local 


dealer com- 
plained and the 
company traced 
the goods from 
Atlanta to 
Blank’s, in New 
York. 

The corollary 
of this policy is 
that when an 
In terwoven 
dealer finds 
that a competi- 








woven manager. “On April 3 
you bought a bill of goods 
and discounted your bill; that’s 
all right. But you had not 
bought them for your own store. 
You reshipped them at once to 
Bumbum’s Emporium in Atlanta. 
Bumbum had carried our goods 





tor of his is cutting the price on 
Interwoven goods, he does not 
get peevish in his feelings to- 
wards the Interwoven company 
and begin a retaliatory price-cut- 
ting campaign. He knows, as 
nearly every dealer now knows, 
that the price-cutting offender, 
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Judge . 


an advertisement by the company it keeps. 


Then study the medium which attracts the 
“Company” together. 


Look through the advertising pages of 
Everybody’s November issue and you will 
see the highest quality of advertisers this 
country possesses. 


One reason they are there is because 
Everybody’s excludes everything of a ques- 
tionable character from its editorial pages 
as well as from its advertising columns. 


Advertisers appreciate the value of a 
magazine that is welcomed into the home. 


No matter what your product is, ‘as long 
as it has merit, this is the medium you 
should use to reach the finest class of 
homes in America. December forms close 
November 5th. 


Ve, robodys IS 
Nia jgazine 


600,000 Guaranteed Average Monthly Net Circulation 
$600 a Page 





The Ridgway Company, New York 
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No other sock is made like this. 
“Interwoven” construction makes it 
the one thin sock that really wears 





Ask your dealer for Interwoven Socks. He has them or can get them 
for you at our New York wareroom. 25c, 35c, SOc. 
Interwoven Stocking New York Wereroom 
1261 Broadway. Tel. 


ONE KIND OF NEWSPAPER COPY 


if he persists, will be wiped off 
the Interwoven slate. So, in- 
stead of joining in the price- 
slashing enterprise, he simply 
stays out and makes his complaint 
of unfair competition to the In- 
terwoven company, which, as 
shown, promptly comes to his 
rescue. 

“And what would be the use of 
a contract?” asked Mr. Mettler, 
who, by the way, has been a prac- 
ticing lawyer. “Price maintenance 
is wholly within the control of 
the manufacturer, if he markets 
the goods direct to the retailer, 
as we do, and so has the oppor- 
tunity to trace the sales. It is 
purely a matter of backbone. 

“We had no price-maintenance 
problem while we were small, be- 
cause our goods, being unknown, 
could not be turned into sales 
‘leaders’; there was no _ induce- 
ment to cut the price on them. 
And when they became so well 
known that the dealers were 
tempted to slash prices, and did 
so, we were strong enough to cut 
the dealers off. 

“But you will notice that we 
did not have to cut off many, and 
that in the warning letter we 
wrote we got just as far from 
making threats as we could. We 
put it up to the merchant, as man 
to man, without heat or resent- 





ment, and the merchant readily 
agreed with us. 

“The average merchant does 
not want {o cut. He is tickled to 
death to have the price upheld; to 
know that there is a strong back- 
ing for the goods, and that his 
profits in the line are secure from 
anyone’s else attack. When he 
finds that he cannot cut the goods, 
he has an increased respect for 
them, and as likely as not will 
turn in behind them and push 
hard.” 

To say that the Interwoven 
maintains the retail price of its 
product and thereby protects the 
dealer’s profit and invites the 
dealer’s co-operation does ‘not 
alone explain the Interwoven suc- 
cess. 

To say that it supplies the deal- 
ers with a large and unusually 
attractive lot of dealer-helps, free 
on request, does not alone tell the 
story. 

Neither is the secret to be 
found in the fact that its direct 
advertising to the dealer is unique 
in the trade and gets unique at- 
tention. 

Nor the way in which the 
twenty-five Interwoven traveling 
salesmen canvass the trade for 
style and sales suggestions as well 
as sales. 
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Eastern ‘Advertising Office : 
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Announcement 


The Chicago Tribune takes great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that an alliance has been effected with The 
London Times whereby the world news and the best 
of the intellectual features of England’s famous 
“Thunderer” will be presented week by week in 
The Chicago Tribune for the benefit of mentally 
alert American men and women. The arrangement 
includes: 
The news of the world as gathered in the 


Capitals of the Nations for London’s fore- 
most newspaper. 


Chronicles of the world’s achievements in 
science, literature and art, by leading scientists, 
literary men and art critics. 


Interpretation of the diplomatic maneuvers of 
the great powers from official, governmental 
sources. 


Analyses of the world’s activities in the domain 
of finance and commerce by recognized au- 
thorities. 


Intimate views of the men who are doing the 

worth while things in the world, and delightful 

articles in lighter vein. 
When The Chicago Tribune’s representative visited 
Printing House Square, London, to propose this news 
alliance, Lord Northcliffe, in assenting to it, de- 
clared that The London Times would have enter- 
tained the: proposition from no other American 
newspaper. 


The Chicuge Cribune 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
1207 Croisic Building, 220 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Nor the way in which the sales- 
men are handled by the executive. 
Nor, lastly, the characteristic 


and striking advertising done in 
magazine and newspaper. 
None of these alone suffice to 
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tHe INTER WOVEN 


OUTWEARS THEM ALL. 
Lisles 25¢.35c.50¢c. Silks 50c. 
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NEWSPAPER AD AND SHOW-CARD IN ONE 


let the reader into the secret of 
the Interwoven sales. Plenty of 
concerns employ several or even 
all of the methods without scor- 
ing remarkable suc- 
cess. It is the way 
in which the meth- 
ods are carried out, 
not so much the 
methods as the ani- 
mating spirit. 

“You know,” said 
Mr. Mettler, “there 
are two kinds of 
business. The old 
type of manufactur- 
er spread his goods 
out before the deal- 
er and said: ‘Here 
are our goods. Do 
you want them ?’ 
The new kind of 
manufacturer says to the dealer: 
‘What do you want? We'll 
make it for you!’ One tries to 
jam through his own _ personal 
idea or product; the other finds 


out first what will go. 


PANEL WINDOW 








“The modern theory of market- 
ing is finding out what the dealers 
know the consuming public wants 
and then supplying it to them. 
This is the line of least resist- 
ance. First, the consumer gets 
what he wants. Second, the deal- 
er, in consequence, gets what he 
wants. Third, the traveling sales- 
man, in consequence, gets what he 
wants. Sales friction and factory 
guesswork are eliminated at a 
stroke by gauging the exact na- 
ture and extent of the demand as 
far as possible in advance.” 

How is it to be done? That 
was the main problem that con- 
fronted Mr. Mettler after he had 
organized the Interwoven Stock- 
ing Company, back in the fall of 
1905. About two years previously, 
as counsel for a local bank, he had 
looked into the affairs of the Kil- 
bourn Knitting Machine Com- 
pany, of New Brunswick, and had 
assisted in its reorganization. 

“Edward E. Kilbourn was for 
more than fifty years the leading 
hosiery machinery inventor of the 
world,” said Mr. Mettler, “having 
invented the power loom for full- 
fashioned hosiery and made prac- 
tical the seamless-hosiery machine 
which later formed the foundation 
of the Interwoven machine of the 
present day. 

“In this connection I became 
familiar with the manufacture of 
hosiery machinery as well as of 





CARD THAT INJECTS HUMOR IN CAMPAIGN 


hosiery, and later, through the In- 
terwoven Stocking Company, be- 
came familiar with the selling 
methods.” 

The new company made its 
first shipment of merchandise in 
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Interesting to Men—But to Women 


the question of dress is one of more 
than mere utility. It is one of their 
absorbing interests. It is the recogni- 
tion of this fact that has made McCall’s 
Magazine a publication of great in- 
fluence. 


A policy which makes the dress stand- 
ards for many millions of American 
women can be used as a selling influ- 
ence for your products—if you will. 


CHAS. D. SPALDING 


Advertising Manager 
236 West 37th Street, New York 


Boston Chicago 
201 Devonshire Street Tribune Building 


1,200,000 GUARANTEED 





$6.00 A LINE 
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March, 1906. Its product was a 
men’s wear specialty different in 
construction from the general 
product of the market. It was 
made in three grades of silk and 
silk lisle, to be sold under the 
broadest guarantee at 50, 35 and 
25 cents, yielding a normal per- 
centage of profit to the dealer, 
neither so small as to chill his in- 
terest in the goods nor so large 


PAGE FROM CATALOGUE SHOWS MOVING PICTURE DEVELOP- 


MENT NOT NEGLECTED 


as to make him feel he would be 
overcharging the consumer. 

Trade - marking and guarantee- 
ing the product meant in this line 
going to the trade direct. Hosiery 
jobbers, like the jobbers in some 
other lines, are opposed to other 
brands than their own, and it 
would not have been practical to 
have placed the Interwoven line 
through them. 

The jobbers in the hosiery line 
are, however, exceptionally strong. 
Few manufacturers have attempt- 
ed to break away from them and 
distribute their trade - marked 
goods direct, and some of them 








have been glad to get back into 
the jobber fold. 
For the daring few, the market 


was a tempting one. There are 
no authoritative figures available 
to show the output of men’s ho- 
siery alone. The 1913 total for 
men’s, women’s and children’s, do- 
mestic, is $75,000,000, mill price, 
men’s hose making up about one- 
quarter of that, or, say, $17,000,- 
000. The 1905 figure 
was, of course, some- 
what less. All but a 
small portion of it 
was supplied by job- 
bers. Mr. Mettler 
thought it possible to 
get a good share 
of it for Inter- 
woven. 

How, then, go di- 
rect—how reach and 
win over the dealer? 
We have seen how he 
simplified the  prob- 
lem. His first move 
was to get the best 
salesmen he could get 
in the field—men who 
had sold goods in the 
hosiery or some allied 
line and who knew 
the dealers by their 
first names. He picked 
them up wherever he 
could get them and 
put them out on terri- 
tory, or on a straight 
commission basis. 

He did with them, 
however, what is not 
always done with 
commission salesmen; 
he carefully super- 
‘ vised and controlled 
their movements, just as carefully, 
in fact, as if they had been a sal- 
aried staff. Each salesman re- 
ported each day the city he made 
and the dealers upon whom he 
called, together with the results, 
and such other information as 
might be of interest to the sales 
manager. The -reports were 
checked up in a book to insure 
salesmen calling on each customer 
in each territory a certain number 
of times each year. 

It is the nature of this “such 
other information” the salesmen 
secured from the dealers that 

(Continued on page 78) 
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To What Extent Can Manufacturer 


Give ‘‘Service’’ to Buyers? 


In a recent talk to his sales force, President Joy, 
of the Packard Motor Car Co.. made it very clear that 
there is a fairly definite point beyond which an automo- 
bile manufacturer should not go in rendering “service” 
to the auto owner. What is the reasonable limit, and 
what considerations govern the fixing of this limit? 
The editor of Printers’ Ink asked Mr. Joy to explain 
his policies, and he does .so herewith. 


By Henry B. Joy 


President, PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 


I CERTAINLY appreciate your 
very kind letter of September 
24th, touching on a very difficult 
problem in all lines of business— 
the question of service. It is ex- 
ceedingly complicated in a me- 
chanical device which requires in- 
telligent and skilful use and care. 

The quotation attributed to the 
late Marshall Field is ideal that 
“The customer is always right.” 
But unfortunately all people are 
not exactly fair. This should be 
the guide. The customer should 
at least be assumed to, be right. 
But now and then an owner and 
now and then a chauffeur (if the 
business be that of building and 
selling motor cars)-will press for 
things which they ought not to 
have in the hope of getting them 
free. If they get what they ask 
for they think they are entitled to 
it, and therefore no credit accrues 
to the giver. 

To treat all people alike and 
fairly should be the slogan of 
every man in business. My idea 
has always been that it is far pref- 
erable to treat the trusting, confid- 
ing customer who makes no bluff 
and bluster as fairly as any other. 
In these days of keen pressing of 
claims by those who enjoy the 
game of bluff, seeking to get that 
which possibly they themselves 
feel may be a trifle beyond the 
limit of justice, it is exceedingly 
difficult to,conduct.a large and 
complicated business to the satis- 
faction of all customers. It has 
become plainly evident in the con- 
ditions of business to-day, as the 


result of the attitude of store- “ 





keepers who do not conduct their 
affairs squarely on the one-price, 
equal-treatment-to-all basis and 
force customers to negotiate for 
their rights, that the adoption of 
the fixed rule, “The customer is 
always right,” is not easy. 

Any concern to-day adopting 
the fixed rule, “The customer is 
always right,” and yielding always 
to the pressing demands of the 
importunate negotiator, would in- 
deed be short-lived. It is a curi- 
ous thing that in frequent in- 
stances those most able to pay 
their shop are the ones most im- 
portunate in pressing for privi- 
leges which no business house 
could permit at all and survive in 
the struggle. 

The one - price - marked - on - 
the-goods house is the place where 
a customer is most likely to get 
full value for his money, rather 
than the house where hieroglyph- 
ics mark the selling price, permit- 
ting the adroit store-keeper or 
salesman to extract from the 
trusting and uninformed customer 
more than the article is worth. 
Bargaining and haggling and ne- 
gotiating, as is the general cus- 
tom abroad, is very offensive to 
the American who wishes to or- 
der by mail or telephone or tele- 
graph without wasting his time. 


DIFFICULTY OF FIXING HARD AND 
FAST RULES 


That is the same problem which 
is involved in the service end of 
any business, but it is difficult to 
put down hard and fast rules of 
what is exactly proper service. It 
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must be left to the good judgment 
of the employee; meeting the 
conditions according to his good 
common sense. Where he feels 
that the customer is asking more 
than he should, the measure must 
always be “Could we do the same 
thing for every other customer 
without their asking for it?” This 
is the basis of the equal-treat- 
ment-to-all policy. 

Of course the business of in- 
stalling a complicated piece of 
machinery, or an organ, or other 
device, must include the cost of 
instruction in operation. The neg- 
ligent parties in the care of a de- 
vice thus installed must there- 
after be responsible for their own 
negligence and pay for their own 
faults, if the equal-treatment-to- 
all policy is maintained. Other- 
wise, those who get along without 
any service and take excellent 
care of and intelligently operate 
the device, and are no burden 
upon the manufacturer (because 
it is upon the manufacturer that 
this burden must 


The way to overcome this em- 
barrassment, in my opinion, is to 
induce adroitly and inoffensively 
by illustration or otherwise the 
customer to put himself in the 
place of the company the sales- 
man represents. In most cases 
this changes the imperious de- 
mand of the possibly irritated 
patron to a thoughtful study of 
the possible righteousness of his 
cause, 

It is clear that the customer 
cannot be always right, but it is 
clear also that the duty of the 
salesman or business house toward 
the customer must be that he is 
assumed to be right, and presumed 
to be making only a reasonable 
and fair and proper demand. The 
skill of a salesman in digesting the 
principles of the house he repre- 
sents and adroitly presenting them 
so as not to offend and to gain 
the confidence and good-will of 
the customer is the all-important 
thing. 

The good-will of the patrons of 





ultimately fall) are 
paying for bills 
which justly ought ot 
to be paid by those 
who are negligent. 
It is very difficult 
for a salesman to 
avoid being placed 
in an embarrassing 
position when a dis- 
tinguished citizen 
makes _ assertively 
claims for service 
which the salesman 
feels he is not justly 
entitled to have. 
The _ distinguished 
presence and distin- 
guished ability with 
which a kéen law- 
yer or business man 
may present his case 
with the salesman, 
and the fear the 
salesman has of of- 
fending him and of 
driving away his 
patronage _ renders 
the salesman weak 
and fearful of tak- 
ing an erroneous po- 
sition on behalf of 
the house he repre- 
sents. 











PACKARD IDEA. OF SERVICE—A BIG BUILDING, NEITHER 
SALESROOM NOR FACTORY, BUT RUN TO GIVE 
“SERVICE” TO OWNERS 
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an institution is the thing of chief- 
est value to it in the lapse of time 
to maintain its industrial welfare 
in the struggle for business suc- 
cess. I assume that the good 
will of a customer cannot be pur- 
chased. He cannot sell his good 
will. It will not stay bought. If 
a commercial house does not de- 
serve good will by reason of the 
quality of its goods, by the meth- 
ods under which they are sold, by 
the service rendered, that good 
will upon which the company’s 
success depends will slip through 


its fingers. If we know and can 


prove that we are right, fair, 
equitable and sound in our princi- 
ples, the customer’s good will wii! 
attach involuntarily. It will be- 
long by right of having won it 
fairly by right of deserving it. Is 
there any other possible solution? 


Change in Haynes and Jeffery 
Auto Accounts 


Advertising for the Haynes Auto- 
mobile is now being handled by. the 
Williams & Cunnyngham Advertising 
Agency, 1710 Mallers Building, Chicago. 
The Williams & Cunnyngham Agency 
also announces that D. Minard Shaw, 
who has handled the Haynes account, is 
now connected with their organization. 
The Williams & Cunnyngham Advertis- 
ing Agency also announced late last 
week that it had secured the Thos. B. 
weld Company’s account for the 
effery automobiles (formerly called the 
Santer). The schedule for the latter 
account, which is said to include both 
newspapers and magazines, will be 
ready to be announced shortly, accord- 
ing to a member of the agency. 


Hannon Succeeds Bedford at 
Louisvillé 


R. F. Hannon has succeeded E. H. 
Bedford as advertising manager of the 
Stewart Dry Goods Company, of Louis- 
ville, one of the houses in the Claflin 
chain. Mr. Bedford has become man- 
ager of a new department store at 
Regina, Can., operated by the C. W. 
Sherwood Company. Mr. Sherwood, 
head of this company, formerly managed 
the Stewart store in Louisville. 








Barry Out of L. & N. R. R. 


W. B. Barry, advertising manager of 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Com- 
pany, with general offices in Louisville, 
Ky., has resigned after eleven years 
service to become advertising manager 
of a St. Louis printery. F. A. Russell 
has been appointed to succeed him, Mr. 
Russell has been in the rate division of 
the passenger department of the road. 
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Chicago Ad Men’s New Officers 


James M. Dunlap, of the Dunlap- 
Ward Advertising Company, was_re- 
elected president of the Advertising As- 
sociation of Chicago at the annual elec- 
tion last week. he election brought 
out quite a omnes contest between the 
“regular” and ‘‘members’” ticket. Mr. 
Dunlap headed the “regular” slate. The 
other officials elected were: First vice- 
president, Henry D. Sulcer, Chicago 
Tribune (‘“‘members’” ticket); second 
vice-president, G. G. Place, publisher’s 
representative (‘‘members’” _ ticket); 
third vice-president, W. . Simpson, 
A., T. & S. F. R. R. (“regular’”’ ticket) ; 
financial secretary, Louis B. Dorr, 
Thomson & Burton Company (“‘mem- 
bers’” ticket); recording secretary, 
John A. Tenney, publisher’s representa- 
tive (“regular” ticket); treasurer, Rob- 
ert J. Virtue, newspaper representatige 
(‘‘members’”’ ticket); directors for 
three years, Charles H. Stoddart, Frank 
A. Munsey Company; W. H. McCurdy, 
Vickery Hill Publishing Company, 
and Stanley Clague, The Clague Adver- 
tising Company (“regular” ticket), and 
J. P. Beringer, Chas. H. Fuller Com- 
pany (“members’”’ ticket). The first 
meeting of the new board of directors 
will be held the first week in November. 
President Dunlap has announced that 
he has a number of plans for the ad 
vancement of the club during the com- 
ing year. One of these contemplates 
educational work along advanced lines. 
The Advertising Association of Chicago 
expects to have a membership of 800 
by December. An issue of $10,000 in 
bonds has been practically all sub- 
scribed by members of the association. 
This fund is to pay the indebtedness on 
the furnishings and equipment in the 
new club quarters. 


sl é ; 
Gauss to go with Leslie-Judge 

F. L. E. Gauss will become general 
marfager of the Leslie-Judge publications 
after November 8. Mr. Gauss was at 
one time circulation manager of Mg- 
Clure’s, leaving them to go with the 
Housekeeper as advertising manager. 
When the Housekeeper was absorbed 
by the McClure Publications, Mr. Gauss 
joined the staff of Collier’s and has 
represented that publication since, de- 
voting most of his time to the adver- 
tisers in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond. 


Garwick Advertising Manager 
of General Roofing Co. 


Walter C. Garwick is now advertising 
manager of.the General Roofing Com- 
pany, East St. Louis, Ill., vice James 

Woodley, resigned. 





Lee-Jones, Inc., are now handling 
the account of the Jewell Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Auburn, N. Y.,. manu- 
facturers of the Jewell Heat Controller. 
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Nattonalize Your Product 





for about $5000 


T°? nationalize your prod- 
uct, you must have it 
on sale fairly generally over 
the country—and have house- 
wives throughout the land 
know it and demand it. 


OU can take from six 
to ten years to accom- 
plish this—and all the time 
you and your son are getting 
older—or you can do it in 
twelve months. And the ex- 
pense of this twelve months’ 
campaign will be some $5000 
—well inside of $6000. 


ARE you willing to do 
what one after another 
has done with probably 
no better product than 
yours? Goop HouSEKEEPING 
has taken up one article after 
the other—first testing it to 
insure excellence—and con- 
ducted it to national distribu- 
tion with ease. 


HE first and most nec- 

essary step is to get 
your product tested or ana- 
lyzed by our experts. When 
we are assured that your 
goods are a good buy for 
our readers, the first adver- 
tisement is launched —and 
only a full page is worth 
while at that stage. Later, 
you may go to the half and 
even quarter page as part of 


& 


the propaganda. Our Serv- 
ice Department will prepare 
the advertisements for you 
or you may have an agency 
handle the work. 


Bu the main thing is to 
tell a wonderfully re- 
sponsive public what you 
have, clearly, and to have 
consumers name _ dealers. 
Then you work on receptive 
dealers, The process is ab- 
surdly simple—but only so 
because for years the readers 
of Goop HouSEKEEPING and 
thousands of merchants in 
every line have learned that 
we advertise none but worthy 
products. 

Confidence is a plant of 
slow growth—if we accept 
your article, it means reliable 
to over 300,000 women and 
their retail merchants. When 
we make our friends yours, 
we attach your goods to the 
hearty good-will which it has 
taken us ten years to create. 


A NUMBER of concerns, 
having but local or spe- 
cial distribution, have availed 
themselves of Goop Houvuse- 
KEEPING advertising under a 
twelve-times contract, with- 
out very much faith, and 
have nationalized their prod- 
uct before the contract was 
renewed. 


G OOD HOUSEKEEPING advertising is a practical man’s 
proposition. A complete campaign costs between $5000 


and $6000—no more. 


We will give you the names of com- 


panies that have carried through such campaigns with us, and 
let you ask them whether they are satisfied. 


Advertising Manager. 


Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
119 West FortietH St., New York 









































Pictures Instead of Sam- 
ples for Heinz Salesmen 





Illustrated Portfolio Showing Fifty- 
Seven Varieties in “True to Life” 
Colors—Dealer Taken on a: Pic- 
ture Trip Through Factory— 
How the Book Is Arranged so as 
to “Seli” Dealer 





F there is one thing any self- 

respecting salesman heartily 
dislikes, it is a sample case. And 
the heavier the case the heartier 
the dislike. 

There is something about hav- 
ing to carry a sample case that 
hurts the pride, to say nothing 
of what it does to the muscle. 
And it places a man at a con- 
siderable disadvantage when call- 
ing on new trade. When the wily 
dealer catches a glimpse of a sam- 
ple case his mind begins to run 
in the direction of salesmen, long 
arguments, two hour debates and 
other equally terrifying things, 
and he is very apt to look around 
for a convenient cracker box or 
pickle barrel to hide behind. 

To avoid this some salesmen 
will sneak into a store when the 
proprietor has his back turned, 
hide the tell-tale case behind the 
counter, and after things have de- 
veloped to the sample-showing 
point, beg to be excused and 
hunt up the case. Others won’t 
bring a case into the store the 
first time, but call around later 
with the samples. 

On the other hand, there are 
salesmen who realize that sam- 
ples are their best selling argu- 
ment and could not be persuaded 
to go on the road without them. 
These men know the dealer. They 
have learned his “show me” char- 
acteristics. They know he is not 
of the type that is apt to accept 
an unsupported word, and that 
“blue sky landscapes” roll off his 
back like water off a pelican’s. 

Realizing both the dislike that 
salesmen have to carrying a cum- 
bersome sample case, and at the 
same time appreciating that the 
sample was almost necessary in 
selling its line, the H. J. Heinz 
Company worked out a plan a few 
years ago which after a thorough 
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trial has made good in every way, 
and is reported to have made an 
actual saving of many thousands 
of dollars. ‘ 


CUTS MADE DIRECT FROM PRODUCT 


In a sentence, the Heinz plan 
is to furnish the salesmen with 
elaborate portfolios, or catalogues, 
showing the complete line in col- 
ors. These illustrations are made 
by the three-color process directly 
from the product. In this way 
they “can’t lie,’ and are just as 
“true to life” as an actual photo- 
graph: Being printed on a heav- 
ily coated stock, and great care 
used in the “make-ready” these il- 
lustrations mean as much almost 
to a dealer as an actual sample. 
To further this “true to life” ap- 
pearance the cuts are full-page 
size. in many cases the full size 
of the product itself. 

To take care of additions or. 
changes in the line the portfolios 
are in loose-leaf form. Double 
pages—that is, pages that fold over 
two or three times, as many do— 
are backed along the fold with a 
linen hinge. This prevents the 
heavy enameled stock from crack- 
ing and insures long life. The bind- 
er itself is of heavy embossed seal, 
reinforced with brass corner 
pieces. 

As may be surmised, no ex- 
pense has been spared to make 
these portfolios just as effective 
as possible. They cost anywhere 
from thirty-five to fifty dollars 
each, based on the first cost of the 
color plates, but even in view of 
their costliness they have paid 
for themselves many times over 
—in fact, it is the attractive and 
convincing appearance that more 
than anything else contributes to 
their success. 


ARRANGEMENT OF CONTENTS 


But the most commendable 
thing about the portfolio is the 
manner in which it is arranged 
from a sales standpoint. When 
you open the cover you are at 
once interested in a large double 
page map of the United States in 
colors, showing the extensiveness 
of the Heinz organization. On this 
map are indicated the many distri- 
buting stations, salting houses, 
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etc., which make it possible for the 
Heinz fifty-seven varieties to be 
sold at such a low figure to the 
dealer. : 
__ Then the prospect is impressed 
by the responsibility of the con- 
cern by being taken through all 
the Heinz factories. He is shown 
sanitary precautions hard to real- 
ize without actual photographs. 

And side by side with these 
cleverly arranged groups of pho- 
tographs is a running story about 
the “Fifty-seven Varieties.” There 
is something that touches a hu- 
man chord in the presentation of 
this story of a great success, and 
it is hard for the dealer to avoid 
looking at the handsomely printed 
illustrations as he listens to the 
salesman’s story. And after lis- 
tening it is even harder for him to 
doubt the responsibility of the H. 
J. Heinz Company, and the uni- 
form good quality of their many 
more than 57 products. 

With the dealer in this staté 
of mind, the book and the sales- 
man gently bring him down to 
earth with some very real color 
plates of the product. The sales- 
man explains how these illustra- 
tions are actual reproductions of 
the product itself. He calls at- 
tention to the quality of the 
pickles, or what not, their size or 
whatever may be the talking 
point, and paints a glowing word 
picture of how a gross would look 
“on the shelf up there where you 
have the empty fruit jars.” And 
no matter what product the dealer 
is interested in there is an actual 
reproduction in colors to show. 
The whole selling talk is so in- 
teresting and so convincing that 
it takes an unusually callous deal- 
er to send the man away without 
an order. 


OTHERS USING “PICTURE-SAMPLES” 


Of course this portfolio does 
not do away with samples com- 
pletely. It would be pretty hard 
to sell vinegar, for instance, with- 
out a handy vial to stick under 
the doubting dealer’s nose at the 
psychological moment. But it does 
away with cumbersome sample 
cases, and above all makes it pos- 
sible to carry a complete line of 
samples, a task physically impos- 
sible under the old method. 
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The Heinz people, however, are 
not alone in this method of arm- 
ing salesmen with “true-to-life” 
pictures instead of samples. The 
Carter’s Ink Company uses a very 
expensive set of 40 hand-colored 
photographs, put up in a leather 
binder for the same _ purpose, 
These books, it is claimed, have 
bcen the means of bringing in a 
lot of business that might have 
otherwise slipped away. The Car- 
ter’s Ink Company’s portfolios are 
said to cost $25 each. 

The National Lead Company 
uses the same idea in relieving 
their salesmen from the necessity 
of carrying around a lot of dealer 
material. It found that its men 
greatly disliked carrying bulky 
posters, booklets, etc., and so the 
advertising department got the 
whole up in the form of a port- 
folio of photographs which was 
found quite as satisfactory. Two 
years ago, when Swift & Com- 
pany wanted to illustrate an ex- 
tended toilet soap assortment they 
equipped their salesmen with 
hand-tinted photographs showing 
the different assortments. It 
would have been impossible for a 
man to carry samples of all these 
soaps, so they did the next best 
thing and furnished him with 
hand-colored samples in picture 
form. With these the salesman 
was able graphically to picture 
how the assortment would look in 
his showcase, and all he was get- 
ting for his money. 

There are many others, for the 
idea is by no means a novelty, 
but the plan of getting the port- 
folio up in a way that will take 
the skeptical dealer to the factory 
and show him how the product is 
made seems an idea worthy of 
greater application. 


Lord & Taylor Will Refuse 
Bouquets 


Lord & Taylor, of New York, have 
sent cards to manufacturers, jobbers, 
importers and others with whom the 
firm deals, which say that under no 
consideration will any flowers be_re- 
ceived when the new building at Fifth . 
Avenue and 38th Street, is opened. 

Concerns which sell to retailers often 
feel under obligations to send testi- 
monials of their good will when a re- 
tailer removes to new ‘premises, and 
Lord & Taylor intend to do what they 
can to curb the practice. 
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Profitable Ways of Dis- 
tributing Booklets 





Methods That an Advertiser Has 
Found Resultful—Letters Mailed 
with the Booklet Often Advis- 
able—Dealer’s View of Paying 
for Literature—Address before 
Advertising Affiliation 


By Charles Oswald 

Adv. Mgr., ‘the Joseph & Feiss Com- 
pany (“Clothcraft’”’ Goods), Cleveland 
PuETY per cent of the effective- 

ness of a booklet depends 
upon the method of its distribu- 
tion. Haphazard methods are 
wasteful. 

As much study and care should. 
be given to the system of distrib- 
uting the booklet as to preparing 
it, because the best booklet in the 
world will fail unless it is read. 
This is obvious, but it leads to the 
proposition that for every booklet 
printed there is a reader, and un- 
less the two get together you have 
no spark to start the business 
motor. 

There may be other ways into 
which this subject can be divided, 
but I think that the two that in- 
terest us most are the distribution 
to the consumer direct, and the 
distribution through the dealer. 
The first division I shall pass over 
hastily, as we are all more or less 
familiar with the usual forms, 
also because I am more familiar 
through experience with the sec- 
ond division, and decidedly more 
interested in it. 

Just as the ideal situation for a 
salesman is to have the prospective 
customer request him to call, in 
the same way the best results are 
going to be secured from the 
booklet by having the consumer 
ask for it. For this reason the 
most effective method of distrib- 
uting booklets to the consumer is 
through requests or inquiries in- 
duced by our advertising. 

The consumer certainly would 
not ask for a booklet unless he 
wanted it, and presumably the rea- 
son he wants it is because. he is 
interested in a product and wants 
to know more about it. 

However, while this method in- 
sures the best results from book- 
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lets distributed, it is not usually 
the quickest means of getting a 
booklet before the public. The 
advertising must be unusually 
strong, and a booklet played up 
unusually big, in order to get a 
man to send for it, but when he 
does the booklet is in the same 
position as the salesman who 
comes by appointment. 

A quicker method is to send a 
booklet to a list of names. As it 
comes unasked for, this is not so 
effective as the first, and there is 
bound to be more or less waste. 
This can be obviated to a large 
extent, however, by carefully se- 
lecting the list, making reasonably 
sure that every man on it is or 
ought to be interested in the 
product. 


MAKING PEOPLE BEGIN IN THE 
MIDDLE 


Of course, a great deal depends 
on the quality of the booklet it- 
self, but oftentimes its interest can 
be enhanced by making an effort 
in some way to call attention to 
some particular point in the book- 
let. This may be done by mark- 
ing or underscoring certain lines 
or paragraphs. It can also be 
done more effectively by enclosing 
a letter with the booklet, and em- 
phasizing in a letter, some strong 
point that is elaborated in the 
booklet, possibly referring the 
reader to a certain page and line. 

This is especially effective be- 
cause the average human being is 
so constructed that he can confine 
himself to reading only the cer- 
tain parts suggested. He is al- 
most sure ‘to read three or four 
times as much, or perhaps all of 
the booklet. It has also been 
found that it is easier to get the 
average human being interested in 
a book, by starting him in the 
middle or at the end, than by 
starting him at the beginning in 
the regular way. 

This may be due to nothing 
more than the natural perversity 
of the average human being, or it 
may be due to another cause, 
namely, the feeling of the aver- 
age man that he is too busy to 
read anything of any length 
through from beginning to end. 
Be that as it may, if you invite 
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him to select certain sentences or 
paragraphs the chances are he will 
begin his reading from that point, 
through to the end, then go back 
to the beginning for more. 

Some salesmen take advantage 
of this trait of human nature, and 
instead of introducing themselves 
in the regular way, start their talk 
in the middle, so to speak, and in- 
troduce some startling question or 
argument to force the buyer’s at- 
tention. Securing this, he then 
introduces ‘himself, and states his 
business. ‘Enough, however, of 
this dissertation on human nature. 

The factsremains that by sug- 
gestion and “by getting the reader 
to exercise the principle of selec- 
tion, we can throw high-lights on 
a booklet which will set it apart 
from other mail matter that comes 
across a desk. 

Advertisers have found it prof- 
itable to distribute a large portion 
of their booklets by enclosing 
them with the article itself. Of 
course, there is no merit in this 
method as far as introducing the 
article and making new sales are 
concerned. It has particular value, 
however, in the fact that even 
after the consumer purchases an 
article he does not know all of its 
merits. In other words, by point- 
ing out additional uses or advan- 
tages, and giving the consumer 
a clearer idea of the value of the 
article and its points of superior- 
ity, the consumer is more thor- 
oughly sold and is more apt to 
continue preferring this particular 
article over others. 

There is also the chance that, 
indirectly, the booklet in this man- 
ner will receive further circula- 
tion at no extra cost to the ad- 
vertiser. 


DISTRIBUTION THROUGH DEALERS 


Distribution through the dealer 
is done in two ways. First, by 
sending him a supply which he 
distributes ‘either by mail or from 
his counter or both; second, by 
securing his mailing list, and do- 
ing the mailing for him direct 
from the office of the advertiser. 
The latter is the preferable and 
more certain way of getting the 
booklets distributed. With the 
former there is always a chance 
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that some of the booklets are go- 
ing to be wasted through neglect 
of the dealer. 

However, the dealer is not al- 
ways willing to have the booklets 
mailed for him. He prefers to 
mail them himself, and keep his 
list in his own store. We handle 
them for him either way. We 
either mail them for him or send 
them direct, but in either case we 
charge him a part of the cost of 
the booklets, exclusive of the post- 
age. This reduces to a minimum 
the chance that the booklets will 
not be distributed when the dealer 
orders them shipped direct to him, 
because naturally he is more. in- 
terested in something in which he 
has. his money invested. 

We charge our dealers one cent 
for each booklet, which covers 
about half of its cost. We con- 
sider this fair, as the booklet is 
designed to help the, dealer move 
the goods from his shelves. 

If he were to get out a feature 
of similar quality and effective- 
ness it would cost him a great 
deal more than the small charge 
which we make. The dealer’s im- 
print appears on the booklet, so 
that it is as much his own adver- 
tising as if he issued the booklet 
himself. 

Some time ago a dealer who had 
never used booklets came in and 
told me that he wanted a supply. 
I said, “All right, we'll furnish 
them for ten dollars a thousand.” 
“What!” he said, “do you mean to 
say that I’ve got to pay to adver- 
tise your brand?” “No,” I said, 
“I merely ask you to help pay part 
of the expense of moving your 
goods off your shelves. 

“These goods are yours, are 
they not? You bought and paid 
for them and you're anxious 
to sell them at a profit. The 
booklets will help you do this. 
That is all that you can ask of any 
advertising—that it help to sell 
the goods on your shelves and on 
which you make a profit, regard- 
less of the name the booklets 
bear. 

“You are not selling names, you 
are selling merchandise — your 
merchandise—and the fact that it 
bears our name makes it none the 
less yours. When you advertise 
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Helps the Salesmen 
of Power Plant Goods 


POWER subscribers, due to the quality editorial and sub- 
scription policies. of the paper, are buyers, or influence 
buying, of power plant goods. 

Thus POWER works hand in hand with the sales force 


of POWER advertisers, in addition to producing direct 
results. 

Proof of this is found in the following letter from. the 
representative of a page-a-week POWER advertiser.* 
*Other proof on application. 


“When I go into a plant and see a copy of 
POWER I know I'll get a good hearing. 


The POWER advertising of the house which 
I represent has made my prospects familiar 
with our goods, thus making it unnecessary 
for me to get off a-long introductory story. 


POWER can help your sales force—can aid any sales sys- 
tem you have in operation. Put it to the test. 


Circulation 31,000 


Hill Publishing Co., 505 Pearl St., New York 


Also Publishers of The Engineering and Mining Journal, 
Engineering News, American Machinist and Coal Age 


lll 
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Because It 
Was Right 


Because it was the right thing to 
do, the price of Collier’s was made 
5 cents a copy, $2.50 a year— 


Because Collier’s is logically a 5-cent instead 
of a 10-cent paper— 


And because subscribers who pay 5 cents for 
a 5-cent magazine are better satisfied, more 
content, more responsive to editorial and adver- 
tising appeal than subscribers who pay 10 cents 
for a 5-cent magazine. 


That we did not misjudge the public response 
is shown by the fact that our circulation is ad- 
vancing in just the steady, substantial way that 
we planned it should. 


Before May 1, 1913 . . 530,874 
October 11,1913 ..... . 623,509 
February 1,1914. . . . . 700,000 





Next Announcement “How We Ger It,” 


Tw. Crtiineen 


Vice President and General Manager. 


Branch Offices of P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 


Atlanta Washington Boston Buffalo Cleveland 

; Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit Indianapolis 
Kansas City Louieville Memphis Milwaukee New Orleans 
Omaha Philadelphia Pittsburgh Providence St. Lowia 
St, Poul San Francisco Syracuse New York Dallas 
Portland Newark Minneapolis Toronto Wheeling 








Baltimore 



























your own unbranded goods you 
pay all of the expense. Why 
should you object to paying only 
part of the expense on goods bear- 
ing your name, when this name 
stands for a standardized quality 
that makes it easier for you to sell 
and therefore insures you a larger 
profit ?” 

He took the books and paid the 
price, and this season he came 
back for more. 

When we mail the books for the 
dealer, we charge him for postage, 
in addition to the charge made 
for the books. But we make no 
charge for the mailing service. 

The point that I wish to make 
emphatic is that in order to in- 
sure its use to the best advantage 
we must sell the dealer the ad- 
vertising. This does not necessa- 
rily mean that we must make a 
monetary charge for it. Usually 
the reverse is true. But it does 
mean that the dealer must be so 
thoroughly impressed with the 
value of the advertising to him 
that he wants it badly enough to 
ask for it and to use it when he 
gets it. 

We never send the dealer a 
single .piece of advertising unless 
he requests it. Of course, we 
give him every opportunity in the 
world to order, and we go about 
the problem of distributing book- 
lets and other advertising in the 
same systematic way we use in 
the distribution of our goods. 

At the beginning of the season 
we send the dealer a booklet. de- 
scribing the advertising campaign 
and the special features which we 
will furnish. To this is attached 
an order card 6n which he may 
specify the kind and quantity he 
desires. This booklet covers all 
of the features. 

Later we follow this up with 
special letters and circulars, work- 
ing on separate features, and en- 
close more order cards. We have 
found by experience that this is 
a better plan than to let our sales- 
men solicit orders for advertising. 
We feel that the salesman has a 
big enough job to sell the goods, 
especially when the salesman’s 
selling period is very limited. The 
salesman’s year in our business 
consists of two seasons of about 
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eight weeks each, and he must 
sell his whole year’s business in 
those two short periods. 


ASKED-FOR LITERATURE PROVES 
EFFECTIVE 


We have found, since we have 
been soliciting orders for adver- 
tising direct from the advertising 
department, that we have been 
able to distribute more advertis- 
ing. We have also found that 
there has been less confusion and 
fewer errors in the handling. Of 
course, we frequently hear com- 
plaints from dealers that they did 
not receive advertising. Invariably, 
on looking the matter up, we find 
that we did not receive their or- 
ders for it. 

We still have a great deal of 
educational work to do along this 
line, as we must impress the deal- 
er with the fact that in order to 
get advertising some effort on his 
part is necessary. The principle 
is that we do not care to send out 
advertising unless we are reason- 
ably assured that it is going to be 
used. 

In the matter of booklets, we 
could easily make our edition 
three to four times as large, but 
the chances are that not nearly so 
many would be actually distrib- 
uted as under our present plan. 
Of course, where we make a 
charge for the booklets it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we have an 
order for them, signed by the 
dealer, and this is charged to him 
on the books and billed the same 
as our merchandise. 

Good results have been secured 
by some advertisers, by merely 
asking the dealer to pay the post- 
age, then mailing all of the book- 
lets through the advertising de- 
partment. This solves the prob- 
lem as far as distribution is con- 
cerned, but some dealers object to 
having outsiders handle their mail- 
ing list and I also believe, as I 
have said before, that the dealer 
is decidedly more interested when 
the booklets represent some ac- 
tual money investment on _ his 
part. 

A great deal of care must be 
exercised in selling advertising, as 
T have put it. If anxiety to sell 


becomes too apparent—if, in other 
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words, a manufacturer leads the 
dealer to feel that the manufac- 
turer has an oversupply which he 
is anxious to get rid of—the pur- 
pose is defeated. The idea of 
service should always be upper- 
most, and a dealer should be made 
to feel that the manufacturer is 
sincere in wanting him to use 
what is good for his business. In- 
cidentally, of course—and do not 
attempt. to conceal this point—it 
is also good for the manufacturer, 
but the dealer can be made to see 
that the manufacturer cannot pos- 
sibly profit from it unless the 
dealer benefits first. The advan- 
tage to the dealer must appear 
many times larger than the efforts 
or expense of using a manufactur- 
er’s advertising. 

There is another phase of the 
booklet distribution problem that 
I wish to touch upon. This is the 
matter of booklets sent from the 
firm for the dealer’s own use, or 
as a means of creating new busi- 
ness. 


SIMPLE BUT PROFITABLE IDEA 


As I have said before, wherever 
possible send a letter with book- 
lets, either before, after or enclose 
it, calling particular attention to 
some especially strong point in the 
booklet, or pointing out its pur- 
pose. There is a very simple lit- 
tle idea in connection with these 
letters that has worked out suc- 
cessfully. That is, in sending out 
a booklet which ought to be of 
particular interest to the dealer 
ask him to accept it with the send- 
er’s compliments. I have tried this 
stunt several times on prospective 
dealers, and have received letters 
back, thanking us for sending 
them the particular feature in 
question, and commenting on its 
value to them. : 

In the case of a prospective 
dealer, I think all will admit that 
it is a little unusual for him to 
thank us’ for sending him adver- 
tising, as usually he is not prone 
to express his gratitude for be- 
ing solicited. 

Another point that will help to 
enhance the interest of a booklet 
is asking a man for his opinion 
of some particular point in it. The 
most precious thing on earth to a 


man usually is his own opinion; 
it does not matter much on what 
subject—and to ask him for it is 
a very subtle and strong appeal 
to his vanity, and vanity is one of 
the most vulnerable points of at- 
tack for the salesman and the ad- 
vertising man. From the presi- 
dent down to the office-boy, we are 
all more or less susceptible to 
flattery in some form or other. 
We all “fall for it.” 

Of course, the good booklet 
writer recognizes this and takes 
advantage of it in his copy, but 
you can also make use of this 
potent force in your method of 
distribution. Generally, it has to 
be very carefully concealed, but it 
invariably works. 

Every legitimate means to en- 
hance the value of a booklet and 
emphasize its importance and value 
to the reader is bound to increase 
its efficiency. I have pointed out 
some of the ways of doing this. 
There are as many other ways as 
there are thinking advertising men 
who use booklets. We are realiz- 
ing more and more every day that 
our job is not completed when the 
booklet is off the press, and that 
no care, judgment and skill should 
be spared in devising the best 
methods for putting this potent 
selling force before the eyes of 
the man for whom it was pre- 
pared. 


Encyclopedia Britannica’s List 


The Encyclopedia Britannica Com- 
pany, whose half-million-dollar cam- 
paign is attracting considerable atten- 


tion, has been working on the list of 
mediums to carry its four-page inserts. 
Up to Wednesday, October 15, the list 
as given out by the Frank Presbrey 


Company will include Everybody’s, 
McClure’s, Munsey, Sunset, ational 
Geographic Magazine, Cosmopolitan, 


Hearst’s, Outlook, World’s Work, Re- 
view of Reviews, Atlantic Monthly, 
Century, Scribner’s, and Harper's. Two- 
page inserts will also be run in the 
Metropolitan and American magazines. 





Dunlap-Ward New Accounts 


The following are among the new ac- 
counts recently secured t the Dun- 
lap-Ward Advertising Company, Chi- 
cago: Jackson Automobile Company, 
Jackson, Mich.; Reynolds-Brown Com- 
pany, Chicago, makers of Arbeco all- 
lass automobile lamps; J. R. Watkins 
ompany, Winona, Minn., food prod- 
ucts; Dart Mfg. Co., Waterloo, Ta., 


automobile trucks. 
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Textbooks for Manufac- 
turers’ Salesmen 





National Cash Register Company 
Uses Manual Which also Acts as 
a Guide for Salesmen After Leav- 
ing School—Manner of Present- 
ing the Lessons is of Vital Im- 
portance 





WESTERN insurance con- 

cern which is planning a 
manual for its salesmen writes 
Printers’ INK the following let- 
ter: 

I have read the article on the training 
of salesmen and district managers in the 
October 2 number. of Printers’ Ink. 
We have been working for about a 
month on the preparation of a booklet 
to be known as a manual for our own 
sales people. 

The question of what form this book- 
let should assume has not yet been 
definitely decided on. Your article sug- 
gests to me that this manual might be 
best in loose-leaf form, small enough so 
that it could ‘be ‘carried in the pocket. 
I should like to ask for a fuller descrip- 
tion of these textbooks. the exact size 
of them, if you please, and were they 
printed or typewritten? 

Your article certainly points out a 
new idea in the training of sales people 
and would be read with profit, I should 
think, by anyone interested in sales 
organization. 

shall appreciate very much any 
help or any information along this line. 

An investigation of the text- 
books used by. three corporation 
schools shows that two of them 
use the loose-leaf style, while the 
third uses a bound volume. 

The American Multigraph Sales 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
uses a manual of the loose-leaf 
type. These “manuals” are an 
evolution of a former series of 
“lessons” which were gotten out 
for school use in 8%"x11" multi- 
graphed letter form. Finding 
that there was a need of the 
salesman carrying the lessons with 
him to refer to after leaving 
school, the Multigraph company 
revised the old lessons and had 
them printed on both sides of a 
lightweight page and bound in 
spring-back binders, calling it 
their manual. This manual is 
furnished to all salesmen as well 
as students, and contains a boiled- 
down summary of the many argu- 
ments that years of experience 
have taught sound as well as gen- 








eral information regarding mak- 
ing out orders, commissions, al- 
lowances, office rules, etc. They 
are about 4x6 inches in size. On 
the inside cover of the binder is a 
label bearing the owner’s name 
and address, with a notice that if 
iost a reward would be paid for 
its return. Each book is num- 
bered and every salesman who re- 
ceives a manual is charged $25 
until it is returned. As new argu- 
ments or rulings are created they 
are printed and mailed out to a 
list of all who have manuals, 

The Addressograph Company, 
of Chicago, uses a similar book 
which jt calls its “System Service 
Manual.” This contains over 255 
systems for which the Addresso- 
graph is used. The systems are 
filed according to business voca- 
tion, so that when a salesman is 
calling on a prospect he can at 
once turn to the business under 
discussion and show how others 
in that business use the Address- 
ograph. These books are loose- 
leaf and illustrated with forms 
and charts so that they are very 
easily understood. The binder is 
of a size to hold both a catalogue 
and the special bulletins issued 
by the sales department, so that a 
salesman has a handy reference 
book to use in making sales. The 
size of the manual is about 6x9 
inches. This book also acts as a 
textbook in school, as the nature 
of the Addressograph training 
course is based on applying the 
different systems to different lines 
of business. 

The National Cash Register 
Company uses a bound book in 
which the information needed by 
N. C. R. salesmen is contained in 
a compact form. The book acts 
as a textbook while the salesman 
is in school, and a guide after he 
goes out on the road to sell. Great 
care is used by the National Cash 
Register Company in the presen- 
tation of its contents. It tries to 
get away from the danger of mak- 
ing the men feel that its instruc- 
tions must be followed blindly, 
but makes the text matter more of 
a kind that will start them think- 


.ing in the right direction. These 


books are revised from time to 
time. Under this plan, which of 
course is adaptable only to large 





















organizations, it does away with 
lost pages, and as a book of this 
kind becomes more or less. soiled 
in time, anyway, the printing of 
a new edition does not cost so 
very much more than constantly 
furnishing clean books to the men. 


I. H. C. Will Charge for 
Service Books 


The International Harvester Com- 
pany of America announces in the cur- 
rent issue of The Harvester World that 
hereafter a charge will be made for the 
various books published by the I. H. C. 
service bureau. : 

The reason for placing the charge 
on the books is shown in this excerpt 
from the company’s announcement: 

“When we consider both the size of 
the country and the demand, we find 
that it is too expensive to furnish our 
books free, as we have been doing. So 
it has been decided to make a small 
charge which will cover the cost of 
mailing. : 

“When we receive a stamp or two 
we know the sender really wants the 
beok, and we also know that he will 
use it in the best way. We are willing 
to render all the help we can, but we 
have found that the best way to hel 
a man is to help him to help himself. 
In establishing the prices for the books, 
we have endeavored to meet the publie 
more than half way.” 
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Among the books for which a charge 
will be made hereafter are: “The Story 
of Bread,” “Creeds of Great Business 
Men,” “The Golden Stream,” “Fot 
Better Crops,” “The Story of Twine,” 
“For Better Crops in the South,” “The 
Dise Harrow,” “The Binder Twine In- 


dustry,” “Harvest Scenes of the 


World,” “Building Plans.” 





Kennedy Joins McClure 


Publications 


Pay me W. Kennedy is now associated 
with the advertising department of the 
McClure publications. 

Mr. Kennedy went with the Woman’s 
Home Companion in 1888. When the 
Phelps Publishing Company bought 
Goo Housekeeping Magazine, Mr. 
Kennedy was made a director and 
placed in charge of the advertising 
in New York and Philadelphia. In 1907 
he left the advertising business to be- 
come treasurer of the Brewster Cocoa 
Mfg. Company when Albert Stollwerck 
reorganized it. 


Vail with Waltham Watch Co. 


E. L. Vail, formerly associated with 
C. F. Splitdorf, and recently sales 
manager of the ffecker Speedometer 
Company, has been placed in charge of 
the automobile timepiece department of 
os Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, 

ass. 
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Big Electrical Campaign 


At the annual rejuvenation and ban- 
quet of the Jovian Order, held last week 
at the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia, 
plans for a monster advertising cam- 
paign were discussed. This order’is com- 
posed of men in the electrical business 
and there are 750 members in the Phila- 
delphia branch. The members present 
ple _ material support to the campaign 
fund to be used in newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising of a non-technical char- 
acter. With a view of bringing about an 
increased electrical development, a mot- 
to, “Do It Electrically,” was adopted. 

One of the speakers of the evening 
was Thomas Bibber, of New York, rep- 
resenting the Society of Electrical De- 
velopment, who spoke on ‘Electrical 
Co-operation.” Further, he explained 
the plans for the campaign at length 
and called upon the Jovians to give it 
their support. It is intended to spend 
at least $200,000 in advertising and in 


otherwise developing the industry 
throughout the country this year. The 
other speakers at the dinner were 


Chauncey High and Dennis Schaler. 


Marshall Field May Enter 
Talking Machine Field 


It is announced in The Talking Ma- 
chine World that Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, are planning to enter the talk- 
ing machine field as manufacturers and 
distributors as well as retailers. 

A part of the plan is said to embrace 
the taking over of patents of Forrest 
Cheney. 

Efforts: to induce Marshall Field & 
Co. to commit themselves further have so 
far proved futile. To a representative 
of Printers’ Inx, E. L.: Howe, mer- 
chandise manager of Marshall Field & 
Co., said: ‘“‘We are unable at this time 
to give you any statement whatsoever 
regarding this matter.” 


McClure Syndicate Buys Wash- 


- ington “ Herald” 


i The Washington, D. C., Herald has 

been purchased by the McClure News- 
paper Syndicate, of which C. T. Brain- 
ard is president. 

F. T. Codrington will continue as 
editor of the Herald. J. W. Hunter has 
resigned as publisher and his successor 
has not yet been announced. 


Prather with “ Queen Quality ” 


R. L. Prather, formerly advertising 
manager of the Julian’ Kokenge Shoe 
Company, of Cincinnati, O., has be- 
come advertising manager of the Thomas 

Plant Company, of Boston, Mass., 
manufacturers of Queen Quality Shoes. 
Mr. Prather was formerly president of 
the Cincinnati Advertising Club. 


Messing Back with “Examiner” 


Al Messing, after a year’s trip around 
the world, has renewed his association 
with the Chicago Examiner. 
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Lumber Advertising Plans 


The Products — Exposition 
1 ut on displays 
of wood in its various forms in Chicago 
and. New York next spring, has or- 
ganized by the election of R. H. Down. 
man, New Orleans, as president, with 
vice-presidents and governors represent- 
ing the varjous lumber manufacturing 
and association interests. George S. 
Wood, Chicago, is manager. The dates 
are April 30-May 9, Chicago; and May 
21-May 30, New York. 

In connection with the general plan 
to advertise lumber, of which this is a 
part, it is announced that the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
which met recently at Aberdeen, Wash., 


Forest 


is planning to raise $25,000 for the 
pages of advertising Pacific Coast 
umber. 


A Chicago agers is said to 
have practically secured the account. 


Humidors to Boost Tuxedo 


Newspapers in various sections are 
carrying large copy from the American 
Tobacco Company offering a “French 
Briar Pipe” free to every purchaser of 
a fifty-cent glass humidor of Tuxedo 
tobacco. The plan is to promote the 
sale of the Tuxedo glass humidor, which 
is made of clear crystal glass in an 
artistic ‘design with nickeled clasp. A 
sponge is carried in the round top. The 
suggestion is made to smokers that when 
the tobacco is used up, the humidor may 
be given to the ladies to use as toilette 
jars for the dressing table or for orna- 
mental purposes. 


Booth Fisheries Oyster Cam- 


paign 

The Booth Fisheries used large copy 
(900 lines) in newspapers announcing 
that the week of October 20-25 would 
be nationally observed as ‘‘Oyster 
Week.” The copy was designed to be 
educational, inducing the public to learn 
more about the nutritive and economic 
values of the oyster. 

An interesting and instructive little 
booklet on recipes for housewives en- 
titled “Oysters in a Hundred Ways” 
was featured in the advertising copy. 


Armour & Co. Big Dealer Ads 


In Kansas City, Mo., on October 11, 
Armour & Co. held a “Glendale Day” 
for the purpose of introducing Glendale 
Oleomargarine. Large newspaper space 
was used to feature the package and to 
print the names of 500 dealers who are 
handling the product. Many large manu- 
facturers of food products, like Armour 
& Co., have found it profitable to use 
= form of copy known as the dealer 
ads. 


“Recoyrd’s” Western Represen- 
tative 


Beginning November 1, Hasbrook, 
Story & Brooks, with offices in the 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago, witl 


look after the interests of the Phila- 
delphia Record in the territory west of 
Pittsburgh. 
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In Grand Rapids 


Mayor George E. Ellis has this to say of McClure’'s paid= 
in-advance subscription list in Grand Rapids, Mich. : 


Your representative, Mr. Frederic §. Hoeckley, called upon me 
this morning and showed me a list of your subscribers in Grand 


Rapids. 


I am pleased to subscribe to the fact that your subscribers here in 
Grand Rapids are personally known by me to be people of the 
highest standing in the city, both in a business and social way. 


I also wish to say that I think your magazine is one of the best 
published and a power for great good to the American people. 


Very truly yours, 
GEO. E. ELLIS 


Mayor 


Facsimile copies of letters from mayors and other promi- 
nent men are a part of the 19-city presentment of 
McClure’s circulation investigation, Have you read these 








letters ? 


Forms for January McClure’s close November 15th | 


McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
New York 


McCLURE'S 


The Marketplace of the World 
FOR GUARANTEED GOODS 
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‘* Unlike any other paper” 


Could the most skilled copy- 
writer set down a better, 
more adequate description of 


The Farm Journal 


than is contained in this brief 
extract of a subscriber’s letter? 


‘It is its homely philosophy and 
gentle humor, its cheerful opti- 
mism, its wholesome truth-telling, 
its simple faith and kindly sweet- 
ness, its neighborliness to man 
and its friendliness to animals— 
these are the things that give it its 
own peculiar flavor, that make it 
‘unlike any other paper.’ ”’ 


The next chance to talk to Our Folks, 
whose confidence in their paper is quite 
as great as that of W. E. J., quoted above, 
will be here almost before you know it— 
closing date is always the fifth of the 
preceding month. 


Wilmer Atkinson Co. 
Washington Square, Philadelphia 






































































Issue Stamps to Finance 
Cooperative Advertising 





International Apple Shippers’ As- 
sociation’s Plan for Having the 
Growers Themselves Bear the 
Burden of the Expense—How It 
Works—Nature of the Coming 
Campaign 


YONTENDING that the un- 
der-consumption of apples 
results in a loss of many thou- 
sands of dollars to the apple 
growers and shippers every nor- 
mal crop, the International Apple 
Shippers’ Association has decided 
to disregard the opinion of those 
that say apples can’t be adver- 
tised, and to start a countrywide 
campaign to popularize the fruit. 

The first step—raising the 
funds—was authorized by the 
Cleveland convention of the as- 
sociation this past summer, when 
the stamp tax plan of U. Grant 
Border, chairman of the advertis- 
ing committee was adopted, and 
the Equitable Mortgage and Trust 
Company of Baltimore appointed 
depository for the fund. 

Mr. Border's plan is patterned 
after the “stamp tax” levied by 
our Government to help defray 
the cost of the Spanish-American 
War. Stamps in two denomina- 
tions are issued, a one and two- 
cent, These stamps are bought 
from the association, through the 
Equitable Mortgage and Trust 
Company and its hundreds of cor- 
responding banks, by the grower, 
shipper or dealer, and affixed to 
each box or barrel of apples han- 
dled. One-cent stamps are used 
on the boxes and two-cent on the 
barrels. : 

The operation of the plan is 
very simple, and seems to meet 
the great obstacle in plans of this 
kind—handling the money—very 
satisfactorily. When an apple 
grower decides to ship, say, a hun- 
dred barrels of apples, he goes to 
the local bank where he has no- 
ticed asign that apple stamps were 
on sale, and buys a hundred one- 
cent stamps, paying the bank one 
dollar. This dollar is passed along 
to the Equitable Mortgage and 
Trust Company, where it is held 
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subject to the order of the chair- 
man of the advertising committee 
or properly authorized officers. 
As the stamps are delivered direct 
from the bank-note company to 
the bank, there is no chance of 
funds being misappropriated. 

To urge the various interested 
parties to use the stamps is the 
present problem of the advertising 
comm:ttee. This is hoped to be 
overcome by educating everyone 
in the industry as to the benefits 
ot the movement to them. Lit- 
erature of an educational nature 
has been mailed to dealers, grow- 
ers, shippers and even _ banks, 
Salesmen. are, canvassing the 
banks and various apple growers’ 
associations are getting them in- 
terested in the work. Mr. Bor- 
der says: “It is just a matter of 
a few months now before we will 
have a hundred thousand dollars 
on hand to start our consumer ad- 
vertising, which will be. country- 
wide in scope. The main attack 
will be in territories showing the 
largest apple consuming popula- 
tion.” 


CAMPAIGN WILL CENTER AROUND A 
RECIPE BOOKLET 


The campaign will center around 
a recipe book by L. Gertrude 
Mackay, Department of Domestic 
Economy, State College of Wash- 
ington, which shows 197 ways that 
apples can be prepared. It wiil be 
the purpose of the advertising to 
get one of these booklets into the 
hands of every apple consumer in 
the United States and Canada. 
One hundred thousand of the 
recipe books have already been 
printed and distributed through 
thirteen thousand dealers who 
have lent their co-operation to the 
movement, 

In speaking of the prospects for 
success and his reasons for sug- 
gesting the stamp plan, Mr. Bor- 
der said: “Our main hope for suc- 
cess is based on the year around 
keeping quality of the apple. The 
onion growers tried to advertise 
onions but the campaign did not 
pull because the onion crop is 
marketed in about two weeks. Not 
so with apples. Take a Russet or 
a Ben. Davis; these apples have 
to be picked for shipping at a 
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time when they have reached fuil 
maturity, and just before they are 
fully ripe. In that condition they 
are not fit to eat, but after they 
have been put in cold storage, for, 
say, six months, they are perfect. 
If it were not for this phase of 
the question it would not be prac- 
tical to advertise, but the cold 
storage makes all the difference in 
the world. 

“Now let me tell you what this 
advertising is going to do for the 
industry: Last February I bought 
apples down on South Water 
Street in Chicago for ninety cents 
a box, good Northwestern fruit. 
Think of it! The overhead cost 
of growing and packing those ap- 
ples was sixty-eight cents, to say 
nothing of the freight and com- 
mission. Why this low price? 
Well, the papers said there was an 
over-production. But it wasn’t 
over-production—it was under 
consumption, and it’s just this un- 
der consumption, together with 
the conditions which go with it 
that our advertising campaign is 
aimed to remove. : 

“As to my plan for raising 
funds, I thought of it because it 
placed the burden on the shoul- 
ders of those that should bear it, 
the grower and the shipper pro- 
rating the expense according to 
the benefit they will receive.” 

The advertising campaign will 
be carried out under the direction 
of a joint committee of persons 
in and out of the association. On 
this committee are one hundred 
men well known in the apple in- 
dustry, men such as E. H. Shep- 
pard, editor of Better Fruit; W. 


K. Newell, president Oregon 
State Board of Horticulture; T. 
C. Foster, Pennsylvania State 


Orchard Inspector; E. P. Cohill, 
president Maryland State Horti- 
cultural Society; P. W. Hodgetts, 
secretary Ontario Fruit Growers’ 
Association; E. A. Hall, president 
Carlton Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion, Watsonville, California, and 
others. : 

The offices of the advertising 
committee of the International 
Apple Shippers’ Association are 
located in Baltimore, Maryland. 
The Nolley Advertising Agency 
will place the business. 
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Keep Digging for Little Ideas 


“Watch for the small opportunities, 
Use lots of little ideas. ig for the 
new angles on your proposition,” said 


. Manly M. Gillam, at the dinner of the 


League of Advertising Women, New 
York, Tuesday, October 14. 

“The trouble with many advertising 
men and women is that they are eter- 
nally on the lookout for some colossal, 
brilliant idea that will revolutionize a 
business or an industry, in the mean- 
time passing by many excellent smaller 
ideas. 

“If you advertise a staple article you 
must either dig for the quality that 
makes it distinctive above competition, 
and exploit that; or, if there is abso- 
lutely nothing that makes your product 
stand out—not even the package—then 
you must analyze the industry generally 
and say things about the product that 
other manufacturers have not discov- 
ered. 

“Otherwise, you must use force—the 
power of a generous advertising ap- 
propriation—to put your proposition 
across.” 

This was also the first dinner under 
the régime of the new president, Miss 
Ida Clarke, of Scott & Bowne. Among 
others present were: Miss J. J. Martin, 
of Sperry & Hutchinson; Mrs. M. M. 
Gillam; iss Flack, of Wanamaker’s; 
Mrs. A. O. Miller, of Vanitabs Com- 
any; Mrs. I. O. Shaw, of Cupples & 

eon; Miss Chew, of the Delineator; 
Miss M. Graswinckel, of Mail Order 
Copy Service, and others. 


Proof That Woidiex Ads Are 
Read 


The following was recently featured 
in a full-page ad inserted in a trade 
journal by the H. Black Company 
(makers of Wooltex), Cleveland, Ohio: 

‘“‘A man who was traveling about the 
country recently, asked the station 
hackdrivers in many cities to drive him 
to ‘The Store That Sells Wooltex.’ In 
the vast majority of instances, without 
further instruction he was taken direct 
to the right store. 

“Pretty good additional asset for any 
store, eh?” 








Indiana Poster Company 
Organized 


The Northern Indiana Poster Adver- | 
tising Company has been organized at 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., to handle billboard 
and other outdoor advertising. The 
capital stock is $5,000 and the directors 
Henry Hildgeman, Max Irmischer and 
W. H. Shambaugh. 





Newcomer in Belt Advertising 


A leather belt which stretches is be- 
ing advertised in trade publications cov- 
ering the retail haberdashery field. 


The product is marketed by the Live 
Leather Belt Company, of 

under the trade-marked 
Leather.” 


ew York, 


name “Live- 



























ENTERING THE 
FAR WESTERN 
STATES 
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The Advertising Department of The 
Curtis Publishing Company announces 
the establishment of a Far Western ofhice. 

Mr. Everett Sisson will be the terri- 
torial manager, with headquarters in 
San Francisco. His business address 
will be announced after the opening of 
the office,some time during November. 

Mr. Sisson was connected with The 
Continent for nineteen years, during 
the major portion of this time as 
publisher, with full responsibility for 
executive as well as advertising and 
editorial affairs. He has also been 
actively connected with the direction 











of various enterprises and institutions 
in Chicago and elsewhere, and is widely 
known among men of affairs. 

We should like to feel that manu- 
facturers and advertising men, not 
only in the Far Western States, but in 
all sections of the country, will look 
upon the establishment of this new 
office as another evidence of our con- 
stant purpose to recommend adver- 
tising only after mature deliberation 
and with full knowledge of conditions. 

There are in the Far West great 
industries and high-grade products 
with large possibilities for national 
sales. But the markets lie at a dis- 
tance, and there are some special hand- 
icaps, such as distribution methods 
and high freights. 

Our methods would not permit, 
and it would be distinctly unwise, to 
urge national advertising indiscrimi- 
nately upon these industries. 

We shall make a considerable in- 
vestment in educational work before 
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we can expect adequate return from 
our representation. We go to the Far 
West to study and learn, to become 
a part of the industrial life of the sec- 
tion and to lay sound foundations for 
national campaigns in which we may 
have some share in future. 

It is upon this identical platform 
that we are trying to conduct our 
business everywhere, namely: 

1. To recognize that advertising is 
not a panacea, but only one of several 
vital factors in selling. 

2. To appreciate the handicaps of 
each individual manufacturer. 

3. In each case to have a knowl- 
edge of trade conditions. 

4. To be alive to trade tendencies 
and changes, and their bearing upon 
national distribution. 

5. Never to recommend advertis- 
ing unless we feel confident that it will 
profit the man who is paying for it. 

This policy is one of self-preserva- 
tion. Failures are dwelt upon, and 














many times discussed —without knowl- 
edge of where the responsibility really 
should lie—to the serious detriment 
of the cause of advertising. We suc- 
ceed only by the success of our clients, 

Our purpose is to aid in developing 
the interests of the Far West, through 
bringing closer together the product 
and the purchaser. 

In this we bespeak the serious con- 
sideration and codperation not only 
of all public-spirited men in the Far 
West, but also of all those who come 
in contact with them. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING 
COM PANY 


THE LADIES HOME FOURNAL 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
THE CRITERION OF FASHION 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sphinx Members 
Have Lively Debate on 
Business Training 





R. H. Grant, of N. C. R., Criticises 
Present Go-as-You-Please Meth- 
ods—Greenhut and Brown Take 
Issue with His View in Discus- 
sion That Followed—Novel Fea- 
tures at the Dinner 


“TNDUSTRIAL Education” 

was the subject of the 
leading address before the Sphinx 
Club Tuesday evening of last 
week, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. The speaker was R. 
H. Grant, assistant sales manager 
of the National Cash Register 
Company. Mr. Grant said in 
part: 

“Earnest bodies of men at the 
heads of the manufacturing and 
industrial plants of this country 
realize the value of industrial ed- 
ucation and provide for it in their 
great institutions. Ejighty-one 
per cent of the children of the 
country to-day, the future citi- 
zens, are handicapped in their race 
for position in the industrial 
world through lack of training, 
with the result that thefe is a 
tremendous economic waste in the 
ranks of the workers from the 
lowest to the highest. 

“Efficiency in the human ele- 
ment in the stores and other in- 
stitutions should be on a par with 
efficiency in machinery. Manu- 
facturers, storekeepers and edu- 
cators realize that conditions are 
wrong. The lack of progress is 
caused by narrow, selfish motives. 
The most important concern to- 
day is what is going to happen to 
the children who leave school be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 14 years. 
This subject affects your heart 
and pocketbook, and is one of the 
biggest human elements in busi- 
ness. 





“The expansion of business de-_ 
pends on efficiency, and industrialy 


education is the best method to 
eliminate economic waste. 

“When children of 14 years or 
so of age come into the business 
world through the hole at the bot- 
tom of the cone, how many have 
the power to climb to the rim? 
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The personal equation, not the ed- 
ucation that educates, is the factor 
with these children that enables 
some few of them to climb. Self 
education is to-day their only 
salvation. 


LITTLE TEACHING FOR LIFE WORK 


“Education to-day is upon the 
cultural basis—there is no actual 
teaching of life and life work as 
it is. ‘Lhe Little Red Schoolhouse 
of former days was a reai educa- 
tor inasmuch as it bruught the 
scholars more closely in touch 
with farm and _ small town 
life and the human _ element 
played a great part in the educa- 
tion of children. The specialized 
conditions that now prevail are 
detrimental to the broad industrial 
education of former days. 

“The industrial education should 
be in the plant. 

“It is a regrettable fact, but 
nevertheless true, that there is. in- 
adequate preparation in the 
schools for the life occupation be- 
yond. A college education rounds 
out a man and gives him a splendid 
equipment for business, if he takes 
advantage of it—but how about 
the boy who leaves school at 16? 

“Investigation of this problem 
produced a practical plan, but as 
yet only a tentative plan. The 
plan is: In the schools have an 
academic course; then a second 
course in.the seventh and eighth 
grades that gives way to practi- 
cal education. For shops and 
trades have a technical institute 
and dignify the trades. 

“Business men should’ solve this 
vital problem of the : three-way 
school. Whatever the boy is pre- 
paring for make the education 
real. Instead of ordinary work- 


* ers produce foremen. 


“The public school is. not a 
training school for business. Re- 
vise the public school ,education, 
give practical scholarships, then 
business men will develop the ma- 
terial graduated from these insti- 
tutions. 


TOO MANY GOOD MEN!! 


“Many big institutions are form- 
ing schools in their own plants as 
the only satisfactory method. Ap- 
plicants are almost hopelessly ig- 





TROY 


Northern New York’s 
Greatest Marketplace 


Troy's population is 80,000. 


Adjacent towns and commu- 
nities whose residents work 
and buy in Troy are numer- 
ous. 


Place the proverbial compass 
point at Troy’s City Hall and a 
five mile circle would include lit- 
tle less than 150,000. Widen its 
arc to eighteen miles and swing 
it around the homes of a genér- 
ous half million, the greater 
number of which, either wholly 
or in part, count Troy their shop- 
ping center. 


This by no means tells in full 
justice the wide area of merchan- 
dising activities. 


An accurately charted diagram 
would look like the conception of 
a “cubist.” 


A straight black line would nar- 
row off down the Hudson fifty 
miles. Broad squares would 
touch the Massachusetts line to 
the east, and Vermont and Lake 
Champlain would be outlined in 
strong contrast. Well defined 
spurs would penetrate into the 
most remote sections of the 
Adirondacks and a broad ribbon 
would lead direct to the “capitol 
city’ homes, eight miles away. 


Troy’s far reaching attraction for 
buyers is the result of the greater 
values and assortments offered 
by her enterprising merchants. 


Troy is an unsurpassed market 
that no gdvertiser can afford to 


nl 
Troy Record 
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norant when they enter the plants 
but can be made efficient when 
trained in these schools. The 
alarmists have said that this ef. 
ficiency method would produce 
too many men who would want 
to climb to the top, but our pres. 
ent social and economic conditions 
are such that there will always be 
plenty of those who will not rise 
from the hole in the cone—there 
is no danger of a surplus of the 
men who will become the leaders 
in the industrial game. There is 
a dearth of them. ... 

“In many establishments to-day, 
it actually costs two dollars to 
permit a man to earn two dollars 
a day—the supervision necessary 
is so great. Raise the efficiency 
of the organization and a large 
percentage of the overhead 
charges disappear. 

“The dignity which belongs to 
the selling force should be de- 
veloped in the organization. 
There is not the proper effort put 
forth to produce the highest effi- 
ciency. A selling force should be 
a trained, well-organized body and 
industrial education should be 
given to every man who sells 
goods. The special aptitude of 
the men employed should be as- 
certained, 

“The N. C. R. tests out every 
man for six months or more, and 
then these special salesmen are 
given a special training of four 
or five weeks before they are 
counted efficient. 

“The department stores find it 
necessary to train their employees, 
and the greatest problem which 
the superintendents have to con- 
tend with is this industrial edu- 
cation idea. 

“Another phase: Advertising 
teaching to-day is decidedly in- 
adequate. Very often fifty per 
cent advertising brings only fifty 
per cent selling, and in some cases 
ninety per cent advertising brings 
but ten per cent selling power 
when it should be ten per cent 
advertising and ninety per cent re- 
sults. 

“Advertising men should know 
the true relation between adver- 
tising and selling. Salesmen and 
advertising are closely allied. 
How many copy writers know the 
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relation of the human element to 
the printed word? A _ writer 
should know the four cardinal 
points that make a sale: Attention, 
Interest, Concentration, Desire. 

“Industrial education will de- 
velop the selling power of both 
print and salesman to the highest 
efficiency.” 

In the two-minute discussions 
which followed, B. J. Greenhut, of 
the Greenhut-Siegel-Cooper Com- 
pany, took exception to some of 
Mr. Grant’s views on the subject. 
Mr. Greenhut contended that 
salesmen were born and not made, 
and that the best way to “educate” 
them was to put them under the 
guidance of experienced men and 
throw them on their own re- 
sources. He contended that most 
forms of industrial education, 
such as correspondence schools, 
etc, produce a _ semi-finished 
product. 

H. C. Brown, advertising man- 
ager of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, stood for train- 
ing men by throwing responsi- 
bility onto their shoulders, rather 
than teaching them to lean on 
someone else. He illustrated his 
argument by citing the case of 
the two ball teams which recently 
fought for the world’s champion- 
ship in New York. Connie Mack’s 
policy is to throw the respon- 
sibility onto the individual player 
—to teach each man to depend 
on himself and to think for him- 
self. McGraw, on the other hand, 
trains his men to rely on him, and 
does the thinking for them. “The 
score,” said Mr. Brown, “indicates 


which of the two methods is: 


better.” , 

William Berri, publisher of the 
“Brooklyn Standard Union, 
smoothed out the situation by stat- 
ing that it all depended -on the 
man, and he believed that any 
bright young fellow, who had am- 
bition and wasn’t afraid to work 
would succeed regardless of all 
obstacles “for he will get the edu- 
cation in some way.” 

Isaac Marcosson, the writer, 
followed Mr. Berri with a few 
observations from the editorial 
point of view. 

The two hundred and twenty 
odd advertising men who attended 
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Chicago Evening Post 

A vehicle of expression 
for the feminist movement 
had to come in the United 
States. England and France 
have them. It is high time 
that this country had care- 
ful and intelligent exposi- 
tion of what is in many 
ways the most profoundly 
important change of our 
times. 

That Mr. Norman Hap- 
good through Harper’s 
WEEKLy can perform this 
service we have little 
doubt. As the “Official Or- 
gan for the Feminist Move- 
ment,” he will be breaking 
almost new ground. 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


EpiITEep By 


Norman Hapcoop 


A publication of particu- 
lar merit as an advertising 
medium for the kind of 
business it will seek. 


McClure Publications, Inc. 
New York 
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this dinner were treated to several » 


surprises by the entertainment 
committee. , 

No sooner had the members 
and their guests found their places 
when the great banquet hall was 
plunged into darkness, and a spot- 
light in an opposite gallery re- 
vealed “The spirit of the Sphinx” 
clad in the garb of a Cleopatra. 
As the glasses were raised in re- 
sponse to President Gibbs’ toast, 
the “spirit,” which proved to be 
the daughter of one of the mem- 
bers, recited a message written for 
the occasion. 

During the progress of the 
dinner the gathering was enter- 
tained by Joe Young and Bert 
Grant and Tom Penfold, guests 
of O. J. Gude, with original mu- 
sical selections. Two massive 
Sphinxes at either end of the 
speakers’ table, blinked time to 
the singing with their green eyes. 

A feature of the evening was 
the presentation of a giant silver 
loving cup, engraved with fac- 
simile signature of the donors, to 
Oscar Tschriky, manager of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and a_ seven- 
teen-year friend of the Sphinx 
members. The presentation speech 
was made by Treasurer Hunts- 
man. 


Clock Turns Off Window 
Lamps 


One can not afford to run the window 
lights all night, but it is not difficult to 
arrange so the lights will be cut off 
automatically at any desired hour. A 
simple method is as follows: Attach 
a cord to the lever used for switching 
off the lights, or if a button is used, 
have a lever installed instead. Fasten 
the other end of the cord to the wind- 
up key on the back of an alarm clock, 
the key that winds up the alarm part. 
Fasten the clock firmly to the floor or 
to a block in such a position that the 
cord will be tight and not too long. 
Set the alarm at the hour it is desired 
to cut off the lights. When the alarm 
goes off and the key turns around it 
will wind up the cord and pull the 
lever, thus cutting out the lights as 
desired.—Frank Farrington in the ‘“‘Na- 
tional Druggist.” 


L. W. Hopkins with San Jose 
“Times” 


L. Wallace. Hopkins, formerly of the 
New York World, is now business man- 
ager of the San Jose, Cal., Times. Mr. 
Hopkins recently acquired an interest 
in this publication. 
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Design-Piracy Convention Date 
Set 


Plans. have been made for a general 

convention of manufacturers to be held 
in New York on November 21 to discuss 
the subject of a bill for the protection 
of designs. This is in line with the 
action of the recent convention of the 
Federation of Trade Press Associations 
held in New York when a committee 
was appointed to present to American 
manufacturers the question of design 
piracy prevention, 
_ The committee which has the matter 
in charge, C. R. Clifford, of Clifford & 
Lawton; John Clyde Oswald, of the 
American Printer, and E. R. Shaw, of 
the Practical Engineer, say that they 
have received many endorsements of 
the proposed legislation from associa- 
tions and individual manufacturers coy- 
ering innumerable trades and that emi- 
nent authorities and industrial leaders 
will attend the convention and aid in 
drawing up the bill to be presented to 
Congress. 

The committee say further: ‘The 
new plan proposes to fix a minimum 
registration charge of about a dollar, 
which will give full protection to the 
manufacturer and, at the same time, 
yield to the Government an immense 
revenue. No law can absolutely pre- 
vent theft, no law can prevent design 
piracy, no law can prevent any other 
misdemeanor; but a law generally ac- 
cepted and adopted by many will estab- 
lish a moral tone that will go far to 
discountenance design piracy. 

“Manufacturers already are enabled 
to protect their designs by patent, but, 
inasmuch as patent protection averages 
$45 for each design, few manufacturers 
avail themselves of the law.” 


Warm Hands for Auto Drivers 


The Warm Hand Steering Wheel 
Corporation, which was organized some 
time ago to manufacture steering wheels 
for automobiles, has been incorporated 
under New York laws with $150,000 
capital, by Grant E. Smith, Walter S. 
Barton and Josiah C. Barton. The two 
latter are Brooklyn men who have 
brought additional capital into the com- 
pany, which has its factory at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. The device the company 
makes is for electrically heating the 
driving gauntlets by means of contact 
plates on the steering wheel.—Automo- 
bile Topics. 


Woodhead at Salt Lake 


William Woodhead, president of the 
A. A. C. of A., was the guest of honor 
at the luncheon of the Advertising Club 
of Salt Lake, on October 2. 

In the evening he spoke to an en- 
thusiastic audience of Salt Lake busi- 
ness men on “Honest and Believable 
Advertising.” Among the guests of the 
club were Governor Spry, who ex- 
tended a welcome from Utah to Mr. 
Woodhead. 
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THE NET NEWS STAND SALE > 
OF 


THE LADIES WORLD 


5 Cent L0 Cent 
Price Price 
1912 L913 Gain 
June 64,374 101,869 37,495 
July 57,998 94,700 36,702 
August 66,955 100,242 33,287 


107,484 


The gain of 107,484 in news stand 
sale in three summer months indi- 
cates but one thing—the voluntary 
response of a discriminating public 
to a brighter, snappier book. No 
woman’s magazine—without regard 
to price—can show the same propor- 
tionate gain. 


; Sie 2 eee 


Advertising Director y 


THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
McClure Building, New York 
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| “HE letters you 

write asking for 
business are the 
most important 
letters that leave 
your office. 


A scientific investigation has 
recently been made which 
proved beyond peradventure 


that the the 
paper used has very great in- 


character of 


fluence on the effectiveness 
of letters asking for business. 


Especially has this investigation 
shown that the thickness of the 
' paper and the distinctiveness of its 
surface have a marked effect on 
the results obtained from sales- 
letters. As a man reads your 
letter, he thinks of what you say, 
but he feels the way you say it 
and he forms his judgment of you 
and your goods or service from the 
appearance and “feel” of the 
paper on which your letter is 
written. 

Men have received letters written 


on PUBLIC SERVICE BOND 


and have been so impressed with 


these letters that they have decided 
that their own letters ought to be 
written on that paper—even if it 
cost them much more than the 
paper they had been using. Their 
surprise was great when they 
found, as you will find, that PUB- 
LIC SERVICE BOND, Vellum 
Finish, is not an expensive paper—it 
may cost you less than what you 
are now using—and you have only 
to compare it with any other Bond 
Paper to be convinced that it has 
that charm and beauty of sur- 
face, that sturdiness of “feel"—in 
short, that indescribable something 
called “character,” which, having 
convinced you, will convince those 
to whom you write. 


We are so sure of your satis- 
faction with the appearance of 
PUBLIC SERVICE BOND, 
Vellum Finish, for your own station- 
ery, that we will let you be the 
judge as to whether, after it is 
printed, you shall keep it and pay 
your printer for it, or let us supply 
you at our expense, a similar 
quantity of stationery printed on 
any other Bond Paper you may 
select—Crane’s Bond alone ex- 
cepted. Read carefully our Guar- 
antee on the next page. 


The Taylor-Burt Co. Papermakers 


FIFTH AVENUE BUILDING NEW YORK 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE 
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GUARANTEE of 
PUBLIC SERVICE BOND 


This Certificate will be presented to every buyer 
of 24-lb. folio white PUBLIC SERVICE BOND, 
Vellum Finish, letterheads and envelopes, in any 
quantity up to ten thousand. It is the Absolute 
Guarantee of The Taylor-Burt Co. Papermakers that 
business stationery printed on 24-lb. folio white PUB- 
LIC SERVICE BOND, Vellum Finish, will give sat- 
isfaction—you to be the judge. 

When the stationery is received, notify The Taylor- 


Burt Co. Papermakers of the name and address of 


the printer supplying the 24-lb. folio white PUBLIC 
SERVICE BOND, Vellum Finish, having the printer 
endorse this Certificate with the date and quantity of 
the order. The use of the letterheads and envelopes 
may begin at once. 

After actual test, if the paper is not, in your judg- 
ment, as satisfactory in appearance as letterheads and 
envelopes made of *any other bond paper previously 
used, no matter what it cost—notify The Taylor-Burt 
Co. Papermakers of the fact. 

The Taylor -Burt Co. Papermakers will im- 
mediately supply, in place of the 24-lb. folio white 
PUBLIC SERVICE BOND, Vellum Finish, which 
has proved unsatisfactory in appearance, a similar 
quantity of stationery, printed al our expense, on any 
procurable brand of bond paper specified by the holder 
of this Certificate—no matter what that paper costs. 





Heseptien—Thecnly han hich will act be 
ied endee die Cnasedaen be Chaar a 


p ne’s Bond, which 
we concede to be of better appearance than PUBLIC 
SERVICE BOND, Vellum Finish, but which costs 
your printer nearly four times as much as PUBLIC 
SERVICE BOND. Note also that this guarantee ap- 
plies only to 24-Ib, folio white—24-Ib. being the correct 

kness and white the color that we recommend as 
best for letterheads and envelopes 


BURT CO, P. 
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Your printer will hand you this guarantee when 
he delivers the stationery— don’t let him forget it 
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Displays That Give a 
Double Showing 





Selections from Recent Copy That 
Show the Product and the Use 
or Setting of the Product—New 


Turns to Some Old Tricks— 
Heisey’s Solution of Copy 
Problem 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


HE difficulty with my propo- 

sition,” said a manufacturer 
recently, “is that if you show 
_ my product or goods in presenta- 
ble size you can not show them 
in use also. A showing of goods 
alone gives the ad a flat and com- 
monplace appearance and when 
the goods are shown in use they 
are not easily seen.” 

It is rather hazardous for any 
one to say what can and what 
can not be done with advertis- 
ing copy. While someone is tell- 
ing you that a thing cannot be 
done someone else is busily do- 
ing: that very thing. 

There is no questioning the 
fact that block-space advertising 
has its limitations. 

It is a problem to get some- 
thing new, something salesman- 
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FIG. 1—SHOWING THE ARTICLE AND ITS 
SETTING ON ONE PLATE 
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like, and something powerful in 
mediums where black and white 
are the rule, 

Yet, there is constantly some- 
thing new in the way of display 
to be found in such space. 

Of late, I have noticed many 
instances where quite a step for- 
ward has been made in develop- 
ing the combined display of the 
goods and their use. 

When a salesman displays an 
article the first question is “How 
does it work?” 

The Corbin Lock ad (Fig. 1) 
shows the article and also shows 











Fok & Tarrant Mig. Co, 1706 M Praline Street, Chtenge, 





FIG. 2—DETAILS IN ONE CUT, THE WHOLE 
MACHINE IN THE OTHER 


its real setting. That’s getting 
real salesmanship in print. 

If only the figures and door 
were shown the lock would not be 
large enough to be even attractive, 
to say nothing of being effective. 
As the lock is shown in the ad, 
it appears about actual size. 

For the poster style of ad and 
for this kind. of an article the 
Corbin ad is hard to beat. 

But how about an important 
feature twice actual size? The 
Comptometer ad (Fig. 2) shows 
in the original illustration three 
keys and the end of a finger 
twice actual size. Under this is 
a strong heading, then an excel- 


























FIG. 3—-PICTURING THE TEST AND THE 
CABINET IN ONE ILLUSTRATION 


lent piece of copy and then is 
shown the entire machine. 
Human nature likes largeness 
and if this Comptometer ad 
doesn’t startle and arouse anyone 
interested in adding machines, his 
interest is not of the right sort. 
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It is an old device to show a 
magnifying glass held over a part 
of a picture to emphasize some 
important feature of the goods 
or service. 

But the Globe-Wernicke ad 
(Fig. 3) does the magnifying of 
the feature without the use of a 
magnifying glass. 

One section of the cabinet 
would have been flat and un- 
interesting. , To have shown a 
regular cut of a hand pulling 
out one drawer of a complete 
cabinet would have necessitated 
either an extra large and clumsy 


12 gouge Hammerlese 
Repeating Shotgen 









Grade“A” 
$22.60 





FIGS. 5 AND 6—HOW TWO OTHER ADVER- 
TISERS GIVE DOUBLE SHOWINGS 


cut of the cabinet or an all too 
small cut of the hand. 
That being the case we can 


readily see why this Globe- 
Wernicke ad is perfect in this 
respect. 


Can you add more human in- 
terest to a picture that alréady 
contains a small number of 
people? 

This question is answered by 
the Rock Island ad (Fig. 4). 

The scenic picture gives us an 
idea of the ruggedness of the 
country advertised but the persons 
in the picture are hardly large 
enough to flag the average reader. 
So the advertiser supplies a field 
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glass, so to speak, and “lifts” the 
two most interesting-looking 
persons out into the “clear.” 
This Rock Island series of ads is 
a hard one to improve. 

The Marlin Firearms Company 
has been advertising its  shot- 
guns for many years, but I’ve 
never seen an ad for this con- 
cern that could compare in 
strength of display with Fig. 5. 
I’ve often wondered why some 
gun maker didn’t show the gun 
in this manner before. 

Here is the gun itself, the 
“atmosphere” of duck hunting, 
and the mechanism of the ham- 
merless section. If the name 
Marlin were nearer the center 
of this ad it would be an ideal 
display. 

The Heisey ad (Fig. 6) says 
“Look for the” and then shows 
a piece of glassware. Of course 
the diamond “H” is on the piece 
of glassware but it is so small 
that it may be missed. So, just 
underneath the glassware the 
copy says: “Diamond H on every 
piece.” The reader can hardly 
miss this as 
it is shown 
in two other 
parts of the 
ad as well 
as here. 
This is one 
of the best 
of the Heis- 
ey series of 
ads, and it 
links up well 
with the 
new Heisey 
painted 
signs along 
the rail- 
roads of the 
country. 

As a con- 
trast to the 
exc.) 
lent Heisey 
ad (Fig. 6) 
compare 
the Heisey 
ad (Fig. 7). 
Hereis 
where an 
attempt to 
show two 
things at 
once result- 
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FIG. 7—HEISEY DOESN’T 
ALWAYS DO IT JUST 
RIGHT 
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ed in not showing either the read- 
ing matter or the picture so that 
it can be easily seen or under- 
stood. How ads similar to Fig, 7 
miss the blue pencil of the man 


‘who pays the bills has always been 


a deep problem to me. 





“Yes sir, 
that extra tread 
is the best tire feature 
I are ever seen” 





” REPUBLIC SrAcSaRp 
TREAD TIRES 


FIG. 8—-WENT ASTRAY IN THE EXECUTION 


From these exhibits we can 
readily see that while all of these 
displays are related in principle, 
they are quite different in the 
execution. This fact proves that 
the idea of double display in one 
showing can be adapted to a 
wide range of goods and service. 


ARRANGEMENT FALLS SHORT 


The Republic Tires ad (Fig. 8) 
shows wherein the idea has gone 
astray in the execution. The man 
at the right should be pointing to 
a complete tire of a size that is 
in comparison to the size of the 
men. 

Then, the large knobs or treads 
should be shown where the com- 
plete tire is now shown—beneath 
the man at the right of the ad. 

The picture as it stands is un- 
natural and therefore less in- 
teresting. And if the large knobs 
were shown beneath the man at 
the right, the reader could see 
more of ‘them. 
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Analysis of Circulation 
Electrical World 


For nearly forty years the publication most read by the largest number of people 
in all branches of the electrical industry. Its circulation includes the great majority 
of electrical buyers—the actual and potential customers of every concern that 
makes or markets anything in generating, distributing, controlling, measuring or 
applying electrical energy. This is the reason why its advertising pages afford the 
= nearly wasteless means of reaching the electrical buyer in a sales-making 
fashion. 
Paid Circulation 


Number Number 
Electrical engineers, consulting, Note: Among the electric 
including illuminating engi- light companies (see a preced- 
neers, architects, telephone ing sub-division), the copies 
and telegraph engineers, rail- going to those handling and 
way (steam) electrical and sig- dealing in a full line of elec- 
nal engineers, power plant and trical devices amount to...... (3,253) 
electrical engineers of electric Making the total effective 
railways, electrical testing circulation of this sub-division. (4,633) 
laboratories, civil engineers... 1,969 Electric manufacturing com- 
Electric light and power plants, panies, including their engi- 
including their executive, oper- neering and sales departments 1,967 
ating, commercial and appli- Technical schools and colleges, 
ance-sales departments........ 5,422 including professors and stu- 
Electricians and operating en- ny ES Be pid Sees weosees “Aglle 


gineers, including engineers 
of isolated plants, engineers 
and electricians with indus- 
trial companies, wiremen, mu- 


Libraries, financiers, bankers and 
bond companies, patent law- 
yers, chemists, public service 


- Pei . ccmmissions, etC.......e.eee. 1,140 

ae lle gone cn agg News stands and booksellers.... 977 
’ . . 

and navy engineers and elec- NIUE 6 5. c5s 0.00 8iie a esd se + 2683 


tricians, etc..... eee esecves: agen 
Contractors, jobbers and dealers. 1,880 


Subscribers in U. S 
Other Sales in U. S ° : oa 7 
Foreign, Canada, Cuba, Mexico and U. S. Possessions. :..........++eeeeee 2,157 
Advertisers, samples, etc..........ee0- ery Pere rs er jak sine oeeox 1,217 








Total per issue. ...ccccccccccsccccscecccesesesscces sees. , 
Electrical World states in each issue the number of copies printed. 
The “Advertisers’ Guide,” a booklet, gives complete information. Write for a 
copy and judge for yourself whether or not the Electrical World can help you 
increase sales or reduce selling cost. 


McGraw 
Publishing Co., Inc. 


239 West 39th Street, New York 
Engineering Record 


Weekly. Circulation 19.500, Read by civilenginecers, 
contractors, water works executives and municipal 
officials, Carries more advertising than any other 
engineering journal, Has doubled in circulation with- 
in a few years, 


Electric Railway Journal 


Weekly. Girenlation 8000, Read by practically all 
important electric railway executives and department 
heads, Covers the field completely. 


Electrical World 


Weekly. Cirenlation 20,000, The most influential 
journal of the industry it serves, Used by over 500 
advertisers weekly to reach central stations, isolated 
plants, electrical engineers, contractors, jobbers aud 
dealers, 


Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


Monthly. Circulation 5,700, Carries a vital message 
for executive and operating officials in chemical, elec- 
trochemical and allied industries, iron and steel plants, 
metal-treating plants, ore dressing mills, smelters and 
refineries, 












































“Car Coming” 


is pretty apt to mean farmer com- 
ing, out here thru Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 


Sixty per cent of the cars out 
here honk along at the bidding of 
these active, prime-time farmer 
chaps who chug. up to their 
freight depots, ease their ship- 
ments (of your goods?) into the 
tonneau, and hike back to the 
homestead. 


Read the moral—get the brain-children 
of your copy cracker-jacks into this 
$1800-a-year-per-capita market. Go after 
these auto-owning farmers—get to them, 
via 


The Weekly Eagle 


Wichita, Kansas 


the bird that bears your word back 
home, and starts the orders you-ward. 


500% circulation increase in 5 years; 
50,000 A. A. A.-guaranteed circulation 
that means a hearth-stone hearing of 
your sales’ tales right thru the run of 
each successive number—there’s our 
record of supplying a demand—our 
sales’ tale to you. 


We don’t invite comparisons. Because 
it is manifestly unfair to the various 
reference papers our farmers “take” 
and doubtless read upon occasion, to re- 
quire that these papers shall prove 
pooierky equal to that of The Weekly 
agle. 


We do proclaim the fact that we are 
— the Kansas and Oklahoma 
armers’ ‘ mewspaper—the one whose 
cover’s ripped off. and contents read 
right off the reel. 


Rates—10c per agate line. 


Call for a show-down—write for par- 
ticulars—right now. 


The S.C. Beckwith Special Agency 


Foreign Representatives 
Tribune Bldg. ......... New York City 
, ee | Re ee eee Chicago 
Feisce Bidg.i6.'200 ss 390. St. Louis 
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Department Store to Break Up 
Sales Grafts 


On the complaint of Greenhut-Siegel 
Cooper Company three piano manufac. 
turers were summoned before Chief 
Magistrate McAdoo yesterday for ex- 
amination on charges of violating the 
anti-tipping law. Representatives of the 
department store said yesterday that this 
was the first step in an effort to expose 
a practice among buyers of “pushing” 
certain goods in return for financial re- 
muneration. This practice, it was said, 
existed all over the country. 

The piano manufacturers summoned 
were William P. Collins, of Kindler & 
Collins, of 619 Tenth Avenue; Lawrence 
Kirchoff, of 250 East 189th Street, and 
Hugo Ricca, of 89 Southern Boulevard. 
After an examination, in which testi- 
mony asto dictographs and money passing 
were the features, Magistrate McAdoo 
issued warrants for Collins and Kirchoff. 
Collins will be arraigned this morning, 
and will give $500 bail pending his 
trial in Special Sessions. Fhe arraign- 
ment of Kirchoff was postponed until 
2:30 P. M. next Tuesday, and at the 
same time there will be a hearing on 
the charges pending_against Ricca. 

Heading the list of witnesses which 
the department store has obtained to 
break up the alleged system of grafting 
is D. R. Szakvary, manager of the 
piano department of Greenhut-Siegel 
Cooper Company. Szakvary made a 
complete confession on the witness stand 
yesterday as regards his dealings with 
Collins, testifying that he had collected 
$10 on every piano purchased from 
Collins during the last eighteen months. 
He had accepted from Collins alone 
between $400 and $500 during those 
months, he said.—New’ York Times, 
Oct. 15. 


Ruthrauff & Ryan New 
Accounts 


Among the recently acquired ac- 
counts of Ruthrauff & Ryan are M. 
Heminway & Sons Silk Company; The 
Hamilton Corporation (Hamilton 
Coupons); Nomordust Chemical Com- 
pany; Cowperthwait & Sons (furniture) ; 
J. M. Pitkin & Co. (tube flavors); 
Greist Manufacturing (sewing-machine 
attachments); E. Depew & Co. 
(teas); F. Koref & Co. (an emulsion of 
port wine and olive oil); J: W. Roberts 
& Sons (mail-order cigars); the Ameri- 
can Pin Company. 


A. C. G. Hammesfahr Addres- 


ses Representatives 


At the first fall meeting of the 
Representatives Club held at the Hotel 
Manhattan, October 20, over two 
hundred members were present. Teyeaty 
new members were enrolled. A. C. G. 
Hammesfahr, advertising manager of 
Collier’s, discussed practical co-opera- 
tion, urging the magazine representatives 
to be advertising men first, and solicitors 
afterward. 
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Poster Men Plan Inspirational 
Campaign 

At a meeting of the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Poster Advertising Asso- 
ciation held September 29 it was re- 
solved that the religious and inspira- 
tional posters that the organization de- 
cided to post in every plant in the 
country should be made at once and 
that they shall be exploited everywhere 
December 1 and run through the holi- 
day season. | ‘ 

The religious poster will be a com- 
posite of the two world-famous paintings 
of the birth of Christ in the manger of 
the Bethlehem stable and the wise men 
of the East led by the star to the place 
where the young child was. The cap- 
tion, addressed, of course, to the rising 
generation, will be as follows: “Ask 
your Sunday School teacher to tell you 
the story.” 

General Grant has been selected as 
the subject of the first inspirational 
poster. There will be an_ eight-sheet 
panel of the humble birthplace of the 
soldier; the middle section wil! present 
General Grant at the zenith of his 
career, showing the surrender of Gen- 
eral Lee at Appomattox, and the third 
panel will’ show General Grant in the 
White House. 

The significance of this combination 
will be pressed home upon the minds of 
those A oi see the poster with this ques- 
tion: “What are you doing with better 
opportunities?” 

Across the top of the poster will run 
this caption: ‘“‘What one poor boy ac- 
complished.” 

A series of these r€ligious and in- 
| goin posters will be run during 
the months when the plants are not 
filled, so that the vacant space may be 
used to some advantage and in the in 
terest of humanity.—The Poster. 


A Religious Advertising Cam- 
paign 


The Louisville Ministerial Association, 


of which the Rev. Dr. = altz, | 


pastor of the First English Lutheran 
Church is president, is planning an 
advertising campaign. The results se- 
cured from church advertising in other 
cities are being canvassed, and the 
Louisville organization will adopt the 
plan which seems to be best suited to 
conditions there. Newspapers probably 
will be used. 


Cigar Cutter Talks Sales 


A Chicago cigar manufacturing con- 
cern has hit upon an advertising nov- 
elty in the shape of a talking cigar 
cutter—a combination of cigar cutter 
and phonograph. Cut the tip off your 
cigar and there issues from the machine 
the appeal: “Try La Bona, a one-half 
pure Havana long filler, so blended as 
to produce a mild, smooth smoke.” The 
machine is guaranteed to make its an- 
nouncements correctly for six months. 
—The Talking Machine World. 
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Dealer and 
Consumer 
Protection 


is well worked out 
in the selling of 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


silverware. Any | 


iece of silverware 
a our trade 


mark 


1847 


ROGERS BROS. | 


that is found to be 
not equal to our 
published standard 
will be made satis- 
factory upon return 
to us through a 
dealer or direct. 
This silverware is 
known as ‘ ‘Silver 
PlatethatWears” 


and today it f 
uandasupreme 


inquality and 
sales. 
International 
Silver Co. 


Successor to 
eriden 
Britannia Co. i 


o.o 
COLONY 
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Side-Lights by an Ad 
Man on India 


N interesting letter to Edgar 

- M. Swasey, of the Street 
Railways Advertising Company, 
from an advertising man who 
travels the cities of India and 
Burma, says that the writer was 
recently looking for a telegraph 
office in Cawnpore, India. His 
description of his search, which 
illustrates one side of trade-mark 
advertising, is as follows: , 

“The telegraph office, which is 
government-owned out here, and 
ought to be as well known as the 
post-office, eluded me,” says the 
advertising man. “So I stopped a 
native cop. He pointed vaguely 
southeast and said ‘it is just three 
minutes’ walk from the sign of 
the dog.’ All this was in Hindu- 
stani, a language that I don’t know 
as well as I do baseball. But I 
did get the last phrase, and going 
in the direction indicated found 
the Victor Talking Machine Co.’s 
dealer, the sign, and finally the 
building desired.” 

This correspondent also  in- 
cluded in his letter some observa- 
tions on the merchandising and 
advertising conditions of India 
and Burma which manufacturers 
will find interesting. 

“It is a big undertaking to con- 
vert the East or Great Britain,” 
says this writer. “I buy a new 
wardrobe in nearly every city vis- 
ited (the styles change with the 
climate), and ask each store for 
American articles. Walkover 
Shoes, Interwoven Socks, Heinz 
canned foods, are the three prod- 
ucts so far found that might be 
shipped direct from New York. 
Regal Shoes are handled by a na- 
tive in Bombay, and their sales 
are thereby limited. Europeans 
don’t patronize native shops, be- 
cause they suppose that the makers 
will always offer the best agencies 
to the merchant who stands the 
better socially. 

“Probably a good number at 
home look upon this as a country 
of savages, but it isn’t. Three 
hundred and fifty millions here 
are working for about what a 
prosperous New Yorker tips his 
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barber; but the remainder are 
studying at the universities, read- 
ing newspapers, writing for re- 
views and trying like Turks to 
imitate the English. There is no 
general medium of advertising, so 
the bill-board and street-car sign 
are sure to be the best investment 
for an advertiser. Hindustani 
and English are the two languages 
everybody speaks, so if those two 
are used the ads will find readers, 

“It is interesting to know that 
a firm that wants to establish it- 
self out here should not give an 
exclusive agency for the entire 
country to one concern. Colombo, 
Madras, Bangalore, Bombay, Ka- 
rachi, Cawnpore, Simla, Lahore 
and Calcutta, in India, and Ran- 
goon, in Burma, have populations 
greater than any towns west of 


St. Louis in the States. And no 
jobber or wholesaler reaches 
them all. 


“Selling through London is the 
way too many solve the problem, 
and by the time the goods reach 
the East they have increased two 
hundred per cent in value. Fifty- 
cent Interwoven Socks pay a fair 
profit to The Emporium in San 
Francisco, and Emery, Bird, Thay- 
er in Kansas City; but a store in 
Calcutta asks the equivalent of 
$1.45 for them. I’m just stubborn 
enough to pay it rather than take 
these creations in green and pur- 
ple that Germany announces for 
summer wear.” 





Trenton Potteries’ “Long- 
Haul” Inquiries 


Our general magazine advertising has 
attracted a great deal of attention, not 
only in this country and Canada, but_in 
many far-off spots of the world, In- 
quiries from Europe and Australia are 
common, but here are three requests for 
information from parts of the world 
where sanitation is in its infancy: 

Ardaches Tahmazian, Soungourlou, 
Turquie d’Asie; Abined Hassan El 
Shafie, Engineer of Gir Provincial, 
Suhag, Egypt; K. Kau Chau, Honglok, 
Canton, China. 

Another inquiry which aroused inter- 
est when it reached the office was that 
of U. S. Grant’s daughter, now Prin- 
cesse Cantacuzene (Comtesse Sper- 
ansky), Ekateonhnhekin Kah 119, St. 
Petersburg, Russia.—Sanitary Pottery, 
issued by Trenton Potteries ompany. 





Geo. B. David Company, Inc., of New 
York, is now Eastern representative of 
Ranch & Range, Denver, Colo. 
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One Medium That Reaches 
All Classes 


VERYBODY reads street car advertising— 

k the Wage Earner and Capitalist, Democrat 

and Republican, Presbyterian and Episco- 

palian, the American and foreigner,—men, women 
and children. 


Street car advertising gets to the public all 
around town, day and night. This is a circula- 
tion not sought with premiums, but ore which, 
by necessity, seeks the medium. 


_ People will go to work—will visit—will shop 
—will attend theatres—which means people must 
ride on the street cars. 

The abolishment of street car lines would mean 
the crippling of business, 


The use of street car advertising will mean the 
increase of your business. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg. ‘‘Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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The Key to [lappiness and Success 
in overa Million and a Quarter tfomes 


DEVOTED\TO ART, aT | TAR AND THE HOME CIRCLE, 
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DECEMBER COMFORT 


our fine Christmas Number, will issue 
‘early and will reach our rural readers, 
who are expectantly awaiting it, in the 
very nick of time to 
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IRCLE, 


No.2 Bring Its Advertisers 
a Large Holiday Trade 





COMFORT readers, out on the farms and in the small 
towns, are the very cream of the mail-order buyers at 
all seasons and they do a large part of their Christmas 
shopping by mail. They live remote from the large 
business centers where Christmas goods are displayed 
in the shop windows, and the meagre stocks in the 
country stores don’t satisfy their wants so 
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They Search the Ads in 
December COMFORT 
with Especial Interest 


00500 


—00€ 


Their purchasing power largely exceeds that of the 
average city dwellers. At this season they are flush 
with the proceeds of the harvest and: are buying their 
winter outfits as well as holiday goods. 

December COMFORT is the show window and the 
mart for mail-order and general advertisers. 
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December forms close November 10. 


Apply through any reliable advertising agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


few York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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High-Class Leader in 


Department Store 
Advertising 


THE NEW YORK TIMES published 
in September, week days and Sundays, 
226,789 agate lines of Department Store 
advertising—56,463 lines more than the next 
New York morning newspaper popularly 
classed with THE NEW YORK TIMES 
as to quality of circulation. 


Agate Lines 
THE NEW YORK TIMES - - 226,789 
Second High-Class Newspaper - 170,326 
Third High-Class Newspaper - 102,756 
Fourth High-Class Newspaper - 40,890 


In September, 1913, the Sunday edition 
of THE NEW YORK TIMES published 
124,357 agate lines of Department Store 
advertisements, a GAIN over September, 
1912, of 7,045 lines—the largest gain in 
Department Store advertising made by any 
New York Sunday newspaper. 


The gains and losses of the five New York 
Sunday newspapers leading in volume of 
Department Store advertising for the month 
of September: 


Gain Loss 
NEW YORK TIMES 7,045. ..... 
Second Newspaper - - 17,314 
Third Newspaper - - 35,837 
Fourth Newspaper - - 16,307 
Fifth Newspaper - - 17,421 
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Problems Facing 
Onondaga Campaign 
for Native “China” 


Investigation Reveals Interesting 
Situation Surrounding the Latest 
Effort of the Few Houses that 
Have Endeavored to Win Recog- 
nition of “Class” for American 
Pottery 





By J. C. Asplet 


NE of the old standbys for a 

good discussion around the 
advertising round table of a few 
years ago was “How American 
dinnerware might be advertised.” 
Every one had a few theories to 
add to the argument, and was not 
backward in bringing tnem to the 
front. Few, however, realized the 
intricate trade conditions that sur- 
rounded the product. Years of 
selling a pottery’s output to a few 
favored distributers had grown to 
be a habit, and potters didn’t feel 
the need of letting themselves be 
worried over their 
product after it had 
left the pottery ship- 
ping platform. 

Last fall the Hom- 
er-Laughlin China 
Company, of Newell, 

. Va. began to 
think of what might 
happen if these job- 
bers took a notion to 
buy somewhere else, 
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is particularly interesting because 
of the peculiar conditions which 
surround china advertising and 
are responsible to a great extent 
for the hesitancy with which the 
pioneers have proceeded. 

These conditions are well brought 
out by the following opinions of 
several New York china men 
asked to explain the comparative 
backwardness of the American 
potter in spending money on ad- 
vertising. 

A member of the Crockery 
Board of Trade explained that the 
product itself was one which did 
not lend itself to advertising. 
“Everyone knows what china is 
for; you don’t have to show peo- 
ple how to use it, and as for the 
design you can’t make it look like 
anything in a halftone illustra- 
tion.” This, of course, is the old 
familiar objection heard in every 
unadvertised industry and need 
not be taken too seriously. 

The next man interviewed was 
a trade journalist—the publisher 
of the Crockery and Glassware 


BEAUTIFUL 
DURABLE 





and decided to start 
an advertising cam- 
paign in the maga- 
zines to the house- 
wife, advertising its 





semi-vitreous dinner 
sets. The results of 
this advertising were 
satisfactory, for we 
find it again with 
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half pages this fall, 
and there is also a 
new-comer, the Onon- 
daga Pottery Com- 
pany, of Syracuse, 
New York, which is 
using full pages in the 
women’s magazines to 
tell the story of its 
“Syracuse China.” 

This endorsement 
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SHOWING THE NATURE OF THE COPY OF THE NEW CAMPAIGN 
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Journal. “I have been following 
the crockery business forty-odd 
years,” said Mr. Jaques, “and have 
seen a good many movements for 
advancing the business start up 
and fizzle out. Last year I made 
an effort to get a number of the 
leading American potters making 
tableware to launch a general ad- 
vertising campaign, but I couldn’t 
get them together. They seem to 
feel they would be spending good 
money to help a competitor.” 

Perhaps a wholesaler in the 
Church Street district came near 
the truth when he said: “The big 
difficulty in china advertising is 
getting the retail dealer to push 
American tableware—it is too easy 
to sell the imported article at a 
fat profit,” and the buyer for one 
of the big Sixth Avenue stores, 
when asked “how about it,” ad- 
mitted that it was true. “We 
would much prefer to sell the im- 
ported Limoges and English ware, 
as it is more in favor with the 
housewife. There is an exclusive- 
ness about the foreign potter’s 
mark that seems to get her,” he 
said, “and it takes the most stu- 
pendous kind of a bargain sign 
even to get her to look at Ameri- 
can goods. Being in business for 
making money and not for the 
advancement of American pottery, 
we sell the people what they are 
clamoring for, and what they are 
willing to plank out the most hard 
cash for.” This buyer seems to 
have put his finger on the crux of 
the whole situation. 


WOMEN VOTE IN FAVOR OF LIMOGES 


It is this favoritism for the for- 
eign product which seems to be 
at the bottom of all the trouble. 
Five women were asked what kind 
of a dinner set they would buy if 
they had anywhere from $20 to 
$70 to spend. Three replied “Li- 
moges,” another “English,” and 
the other, who afterwards ad- 
mitted that she was a devotee to 
Good Housekeeping: “Syracuse.” 

Those that had voted in favor 
of the French ware gave as their 
reason, “daintier designs and bet- 
ter value,” but when cross-ques- 


tioned confessed that the real rea- 
son was that it was “more attract- 
The English fan said be- 


ive.” 





cause she had always heard “that 
the design on the English would 
hold its color better.” The woman 
who said she preferred the “Syra- 
cuse China” was perhaps the only 
one in the crowd who had a rea- 
son: “Because I want a china that 
won't chip every time a girl looks 
at it. I can’t see the sense in hav- 
ing a fine dinner set that is so 
fragile that it will break and chip 
at the slightest provocation. Food 
tastes just as good off one kind of 
china as it does the other, and I’m 
strong for the kind that lasts.” 

“But they say the designs are 
not as pretty.’ 

“Don’t want pretty designs. The 
taste nowadays runs toward simple 
gold- bordered dinner sets more 
than it does toward plates with 
young flower gardens stuck here, 
there and everywhere.” 

This housekeeper preferred the 
American ware because it ap- 
pealed to her American practica- 
bility. But durability unfortunate- 
ly is not a quality which is visible 
to the uneducated china buyer. 
She can see the beautiful design, 
the dainty shape. She can hold 
the plate to the light and see how 
translucent it is, but she can’t see 
the durability. That is samething 
she has to be told about, and as the 
retailer is not going to fall all over 
himself in his haste to tell her it 
is surely and squarely up to the 
manufacturer to do so. 


CONTINUOUS EDUCATIONAL WORK 
NEEDED 


As Mr. Ling, china buyer for 
Gimbel Bros.,, remarked to the 
writer, “What the American man- 
ufacturer has got to do is some 
persistent educational work and 
put American porcelain ware on 
its own feet. There have been 
several ‘flash-in-the-pan’ cam- 
paigns, but they didn’t amount to 
anything. There is a home mar- 
ket for American tableware, but 
it has got to be made by the manu- 
facturer.” 

And it is the opinion of several 
prominent New York dealers, in- 
cluding Mr. Witte, of Bawo & 
Dotter, and Mr. Higgins, of Hig- 
gins & Seiter, that, while there 
must always be a distinct market 
for the imported china, there is a 

















mass of people who would buy 
the durable American product if 
they knew more about its merits. 

The need for advertising ‘Amer- 
ican pottery is magnified since the 
reduction of the duty on the im- 
ported ware. In differentiating be- 
tween china and earthenware—the 
bulk of the American product is, 
technically speaking, “ earthen- 
ware,” as practically no real china 
is made in this country—the Fed- 
eral Government states that china 
is vitrified and non-absorbent in 
fracture, while the earthenware or 
American product is non-vitrified 
and absorbent in cross-section. 

In running down the causes for 
the failures of the several half- 
hearted advertising attempts made 
by American potters, outside of 
the Homer Laughlin and_ the 
Onondaga campaigns, the lack of 
continuous appeal seems to be up- 
permost, as suggested by Mr. 
Ling. The need of persistent ad- 
vertising is more apparent when 
the trade conditions are taken into 
consideration. 

Where the product is being sold 
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through the retailer, and the ad- 
vertising is being aimed at the 
consumer to start a dealer de- 
mand, it is easy to see the danger 
of a-splurge. Just think of what 
takes place. The consumer reads 
the advertising, makes up _ her 
mind to buy a dinner set, and or- 
ders one from the local dealer. 
The dealer not having the desired 
set, and feeling that he had better 
put in a stock on account of the 
advertising, orders several sets. 
About the time the overworked 
factory ships Mr. Dealer’s order 
it stops advertising because it 
“can’t keep up with orders.” 
When the advertising stops, with 
it stops the consumer demand— 
for, you know, china is not “re- 
peating” like a food product or 
article to be consumed — leaving 
the dealer with a stock of table- 
ware for which he has no imme- 
diate demand. As a result, orders 
to the factory fall off, perhaps 
leaving the potter with a lot of 
new machinery eating its head off 
and no money to renew his adver- 
tising and re-create demand. Re- 
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sult: “Advertising no good for 
the pottery business.” 


WHAT “SYRACUSE CHINA” IS DOING 


If the Onondaga Pottery Com- 
pany’s campaign, now running in 
the magazines, is so built that it 
takes this necessity of continuous 
advertising into consideration, it 
should prove to be an example of 
how these conditions, which have 
hindered the advertising of china 
in the past, can be overcome. 

To get around the difficulty of 
showing the design in its natural 
beauty, the Onondaga people are 
using colored page ads whenever 
possible and, to emphasize the du- 
rability of their product, are of- 
fering to send a sample to test. 
“Strike the edge of a piece of 
‘Syracuse China’ against the edge 
of any other china of equal 
weight, and it will invariably chip 
the other china with no effect on 
the ‘Syracuse,’” is the suggestion. 

Whether or not any woman is 
going to risk a piece of her pet 
dinner set by banging it against 
a sample is an open question ; even 
if she does, it might be like the 
machinist who bets his hammer 
is harder than his friend’s, know- 
ing full well that the hammer 
striking the blow will invariably 
crack the other. Nevertheless, the 
suggestion is forceful. 

The manner in which the prod- 
uct has been played up in the 
Onondaga layouts, and the way 
the beauty of the design is brought 
out, indicate what can be done 
along this line. This fact is the 
more significant as the success of 
china advertising must to a great 
extent be built on the design plus 
durability. 


GENERAL CAMPAIGN SUGGESTED 


It is the opinion of a disinter- 
ested person in the china trade 
that it would be wise for as many 
of the 700 potters in the country 
as might be interested to forget 
their petty differences and get to- 
gether and start an extensive 
general educational advertising 
campaign, pro-rating the expense 
among them. True, this js not a 
new idea, it has been suggested 
before, but in view of what other 
associations are doing along this 


co-operative line and what indi- 
vidual china advertisers have done 
to popularize the product in spite 
of the difficulties, there seems to 
be no reason why American pot- 
tery cannot be put on its own feet 
once and for all. 

The Southern cypress manufac- 
turers are using advertising to put 
cypress into a class by itself in 
the lumber world; the oyster 
growers and dealers have got to- 
gether and promoted the use of 
oysters; electric vehicle dealers 
have pooled their advertising ap- 
propriations and made headway in 
Philadelphia against gasoline com- 
petition; the American rice grow- 
ers have used advertising success- 
fully—why not American potters? 
Such at least is the feeling in 
trade circles. 


Says Bahamas Should Advertise 
in U.S. A 

One of our colonies, the Bahamas, 
is aware of the uses of advertisement. 
In the report for 1912-1913 it is stated 
that although many Canadian and 
American visitors are reported to have 
visited the health and pleasure resort 
Nassau during the past winter, the 
colony is stated to receive insufficient 
advertising. 

The Legislature voted £200 for ad- 
vertising in Canada, but to-be of any 
use a larger vote should be made an- 
nually, it is stated, so as to advertise 
as well in the United States. 

“A certain amount of advertising is, 
of course, done by the steamship lines 
and the American Hotel,” the report 
states, “but the attractions of Nassau 
are not nearly so well known in the 
United States as are those of Bermuda, 
where there is considerable competition 
between steamship lines and hotels.”— 
Advertisers’ Weekly, of London, Eng. 


Whelan After Drug Chain 


George J. Whelan, who organized and 


until recently was president of the 
United Cigar Stores Company, is 
negotiating for the acquisition of a 
large personal interest and a _ re- 


organization of the Riker-Hegeman 
Corporation, which operates a chain of 
91 drug stores in New York, New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, Washington, D. 
and other places. The United Cigar 
Stores are not concerned in the deal. 

It had not been generally known that 
Mr. Whelan had retired from an active 
participation in the affairs of the United 
Cigar Stores, in which he . still a large 
stockholder. Nor that he has been for 
seven or eight years past studying condi- 
tions in the drug line. He is principal 
owner of a chain of five drug stores in 
New York state and New Jersey. 
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BIG SALES 


THROUGH THE 


CHICAGO EXAMINER 


A Manufacturer of Foot Appliances used 
a half page advertisement in the Chicago 
Examiner exclusively. He writes: “The 
results of this effort have simply astounded 
me; I never dreamed that a demonstration 
like this was possible. The advertisement 
produced over $1500.00 of local business be- 
sides scores and scores of cases I have been 
unable to take care of.” 


A Hat Store in Chicago recently placed 
a 200-line advertisement in the Chicago 
Examiner. exclusively. It sold 1440 hats 
that day from the one advertisement, and 
the grateful manager sent for the solicitor 
to express his thanks. 


The Same Results Await You 


Sworn statement to the U. S. Government 
of average circulation for six months ending 


September 30th, 1913: 


DAILY - - - - - - + 240,366 
SUNDAY . - - eae ie 528,328 
M. D. HUNTON E. C. BODE 
Eastern Representative Western Representative 
220 Sth Avenue Hearst Building 


New York Chicago 
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| —has probably illustrated, 
| during the past ten years, 
| more of the principal suc- 
|| cessful national campaigns 
than any other American 
| artist. 

|| His services are now offered 
|| exclusively through the 
studios of this company. 
Weare specialists in illustrations 
for advertising purposes. We 
have a large staff of artists—the 
best that we can find— each high- 
ly skilled in his particular field of 
work. We doubt whether you 
can find a more efficient organ- 
ization—one as capable of under- 
standing what you want done, 
and of carrying out the work in 
accordance with the best artistic 
and commercial standards. 


Tf you will give us a statement of 
your requirements we will be 
pleased to submit our ideas in type- 
written form, without obligation 
on your part, or in sketch form 
at a nominal charge. 


CHARLES DANTEL 
FREY COMPANY 


CAdsertising 
SWMlustrations 


Menroe Building 
CHICAGO 
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Fraudulent Advertising Ordi- 
nance a Success 


The fraudulent advertising ordinance 
which was passed in San Francisco early 


in the summer, designed especially 
against the a and deceptive 
methods employed unscrupulous 
jewelers, is proving efficacious, says a 
| dispatch to the Jewelers’ Circular. 
Weekly. So far no cases involving 








jewelers have come up for trial, but 
this does not signify that the law has 
not been making itself felt in certain 
locations. Various changes have taken 
place in signs, window cards, etc. For 
instance, filled jewelry can no longer 
be marked 14-karat gold without the 
fact being called to the attention of the 
proprietor of the store, and up until 
the present time notifications of in- 
fringements on the law have been suffi- 
cient to produce the desired effect. 

Commenting on the dispatch the 
Jewelers’ Circular-Weekly says in an 
editorial: “While the trade has been 
familiar with the fact that agitation 
for laws against fraudulent advertising 
has interested jewelers in many states 
of the Union, and that state and 
national laws to prevent misrepresenta- 
tion of this kind have had an almost 
universal indorsement of the jewelers 
and their organizations, but few have 
ever considered the efficacy of city 
ordinances on the same line in states 
where general legislation has been im- 
possible. The jewelers who have given 
support to the movement against fraudu- 
lent advertising generally will no doubt 
be interested in knowing that an ordi- 
nance against fraudulent advertising is 
already being enforced in that city with 
very good effect.” 


From “Yawps” to Ads 


William J. Lampton, known for his 
“‘yawps” in the New York ‘papers, has 
tried his hand at ad writing. The 
Electrical Exposition and Motor Show 
used jan eleven-inch double column 
“yawp” over his signature for its an- 
nouncement in the New York papers. 
The “yawp” was hand lettered, and il- 
lustrated with miniature cartoons down 
the side. Some idea of the copy can 
be obtained from the following extract: 
“Oh, say, 
Look this way: 
It cooks his victuals, 
Lights his house, 
It gins his cotton, 
Milks his cows, 
It runs his wagons, 
Boats and cars, 
It takes his message 
Through the stars, 
It gives him health, 
It cures his ills, 
It knocks = powders 
And his pills, 
It digs his coal, 
It pumps his oil, 
It mints his coin, 
It tills his soil, 
In office, field and mine it takes 
The places of old things and makes 
The ancient order look like small 
Potatoes in a hill, that’s all.” 
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What U. C. S. Thinks House- 
Organ News Is 


Advertising men who every now and 
then are cailed — to answer the ques- 
tion, “‘What shall we tell employees to 
send us for the house-organ?” or those 
who have a hard time developing news- 
producers among employees of the house, 
will be interested in a page entitled ‘The 
Kind of News We Want,” which appears 
in The United Shield for September. 

Following are some of the suggestions 
and examples of what the United Cigar 
Stores Company considers good news: 

“If, for instance, President Wilson 
should make a purchase in a Washing- 
ton store—that would be news.” 

“Suppose a man ran into a store, 
grabbed a box of cigars from the coun- 
ter and ran away with it. That wou!dn’t 
be news. But if a dog were the thief, 
the story would be worth a column of 
space.” 

This particular house-organ very much 
desires humorous material to liven up 
its pages, and cites this one as of the 
right sort. It was contributed by a 
New York salesman: 

“A little Jewish boy came into my 
store last night and said: 

“*Misther, give me for 10 cents cigars 
for my fadder.’ — 

“I asked jokingly, ‘What does he 
want them for?’ 

“The boy’ looked at me for about a 
minute and replied: 

‘Por 5 cents, misther.’ ” 


The Special Field of the 
Booklet 


The booklet is the golden mean be- 
tween the extreme of the circular and 
the catalogue. All three have their 
lace; but greater than either the cata- 
ague or the circular is the booklet. 
The catalogue is merely a list and de- 
scription, and the circular calls attention 
without the necessary details of reason- 
why argument. The booklet, on the 
other hand, incorporates both of these 
qualities to a certain extent; then pro- 
ceeds to consummate a sale. And one 
reason why so many booklets are worth- 
less is because they fail to fulfil the 
mission between these two extremes. 

Another reason why they fail is be- 
cause they are made up largely of either 
trite sayings in long and meaningless 
sentences which are both boresome and 
counter-effecting, or else they are so 
technical as not to be understood at all. 
—F. R. Morison. 





Ivan Lytton with the Furst 
Company 


Ivan Lytton has been engaged by the 
Furst Company, of Jersey City, as mer- 
chandise manager and advertising super- 
visor. Mr. Lytton was for six years 
advertising manager of the Rothenberg 
Company and lately advertising man- 
ager of the Simpson-Crawford Com- 
pany. 
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“Seeming 


diferent” 


@ Advertising agents some- 
times feel that they must 
differ from their fellows at 
any cost, and this feeling is 
allowed to influence plans 
and their execution. 


@ TheProcter& CollierCo. 
is not interested in being or 
seeming different. Our at- 
tention centers everlastingly 
on the single problem of the 
client’s need, and we do not 
care whether our proposals 
vary in the least from those 
of others. Such difference 
as there may be will appear 
in the results. 


@ This and the fact that we 
need no iron-clad, small- 
type contracts to keep our 
clients with us, constitute 
the chief points of difference 
between most of our com- 
petitors and ourselves, on 


the surface. 


@ Would you be interested . 


in going deeper ? 


The 
Procter & Collier Co. 


Cincinnati 
New York 
Indianapolis 
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Figures Show De- 
veloping Demand Among 
Owners of Homes 


Interesting Conclusions to Be Drawn 
from Government _ Statistics— 
Owners of Homes Show Greater 
Disposition to Make Important 
Purchases—Comparison of Farms 
and Cities 





Special Washington Correspondence 


ANUFACTURERS and ad- 

vertisers who are anxious to 
analyze the possible market as def- 
initely as may be are likely to be 
aided materially by a line of re- 
search which has been undertaken 
by the national Government and 
which is, in great measure, new to 
‘Federal statistics. This investiga- 
tion, which is being conducted, 
primarily, by the United States 
Census Bureau, is designed to 
show what proportion of our pop- 
ulation, in town and country, oc- 
cupy their own homes, and also 
what proportion of the owned 
farms and urban residences are 
free from mortgage. 

It is probably well-nigh su- 
perfluous to dilate upon the in- 
fluence of home ownership upon 
merchandising conditions, and yet 
it is suspected that there are 
many distribution and sales in- 
terests that have underestimated 
the weight of this factor in con- 
sumer demand and some that have 
overlooked it altogether. For in- 
stance, there are some advertis- 
ing and sales managers who, 
while admitting the significance of 
home ownership in the case of 
that large and growing consumer 
class that buys on the instalment 
plan, have been loath to concede 
that this consideration enters in 
with respect to ultimate consum- 
ers who purchase for cash 
through either mail-order or re- 
tail channels. 


EXTENSION OF INSTALMENT PLAN 
OF SELLING 


A perhaps more far-sighted 


policy is that of the advertisers 
who have been impelled to study 
this and all kindred subjects be- 
cause of a realization that there 
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is no telling to what lengths the 
“easy-payment” system of selling 
will ultimately extend. Originally 
confined, for the most part, to 
more or less expensive necessi- 
ties, such as sewing machines, it 
has rapidly extended to all man- 
ner of luxuries and, as a straw 
that indicates the trend of the 
wind, we have the prediction from 
authoritative sources that a few 
years hence will see the instal- 
ment plan obtaining in the sale of 
as large a proportion of the au- 
tomobiles marketed as it does now 
in the piano and player-piano line. 
And, just in proportion to the 
elimination of the jobber and the 
extension of the scheme of sell- 
ing to the retailer direct, will all 
the problems of instalment-plan 
selling be brought home to the 
manufacturer. 

Home ownership has, however, 
a wider and more general signifi- 
cance than as a test of the finan- 
cial responsibility of individual 
prospects for instalment-plan sell- 
ing. It would seem as though a 
study of the statistics which will 
ultimately be available covering 
the geographical distribution of 
homes owned, the proportion of 
the properties free from incum- 
brance, etc., etc., could not fail to 
afford a worth-while key to mar- 
ket possibilities. And these self- 
same statistics will contain many 
surprises that should have very 
tangible value, especially for those 
advertisers whose policy it is to 
localize their campaigns. in one 
way or another. 

It will probably be early in 1914 
ere the complete national statis- 
tics on this subject are available. 
As has been said, this line of in- 
vestigation is, for the most part, 
an innovation. To be sure, some 
effort was made in taking the cen- 
sus of 1890 to obtain data of this 
kind, but the plan was limited in 
scope. In connection, however. 
with the recent grey erp 
tion on this score was optained in 
all parts of the country’and cov- 
ering all classes of tHe popula- 
tion. As has been said, it will 
probably be some months hence 
before the grand totals of the sta- 
tistical tables are announced, but 
already the Government has com- 
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The above is one of the many reasons why The New 
York Globe enjoys the confidence of its readers—- 
and incidentally, why it has more circulation than 
any other high class evening newspaper in New York, 
as shown by proved statements to P. O. Department, 


From the New York Times, Oct. 8, 1913 
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“We We 
no doubt thar .¢ wiil regard 
as his duty. 





In printing the fact about the sales 
of grossly adulterated foods and “ em- 
balmed” and decayed meats in this 
city, our neighbor The Globe has done 





a good service. As one result of its! 


campaign a large packing house has 
been haled before the court and fined 
$1,500 for selling meats which were 
unfit for human consumption. The 
suppression of practices that threaten 
the stomachs of unwitting. consumers 
is not the least issue that is before the 
public. We trust that the Health De- 


partment will.continue energetically | 


the purging from.this city of its 80- 
phisticators. of food for gain. . 
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O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Foreign Representatives 


Brunswick Building, New York City 


Circulation (Net Paid) for year ended September 30. 1913, 139,509 
Circulation (Net Paid) for month ended September 30, 1913, 156,318 


Tribune Building, Chicago, III. 
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pleted its investigation as to the 
ownership of farms. And condi- 
tions on this score in the rural 
districts are, if anything, more 
significant and more representa- 
tive than the corresponding status 
in the cities. 


SURPRISES IN FARM STATISTICS 


One of the surprises above re- 
ferred to is found in the lately 
completed farm statistics. We 
have heard much in recent years 
as to the rapidity with which pros- 
perous American farmers are sup- 
posed to have been clearing off 
the mortgages on their land, and 
yet these new statistics show that 
a larger proportion of American 
farms are mortgaged than was the 
case ten or twenty years ago. The 
officials who have compiled these 
figures emphasize, however, that 
mortgage indebtedness is not 
necessarily an indication of lack 
of prosperity. Although in some 
cases mortgages are placed on 
farms because of poor crops or 
mismanagement, such obligations 
more often represent an unpaid 
portion of the cost of the farm 
itself or money expended for ad- 
ditional land, for new buildings or 
other improvements and for other 
equipment. 

Following this same line of ar- 
gument to the effect that the ex- 
istence of a mortgage, under right 
conditions, indicates an ambitious 
and progressive citizen, it might 
be pointed out that in some re- 
spects the owner of mortgaged 
property constitutes the ideal 
prospect for the manufacturers of 
many lines of advertised goods. 
The mere fact that such an indi- 
vidual has a mortgage on his farm 
or residence property implies a 
certain willingness to purchase on 
the instalment plan. He is pre- 
sumably a convert to both the 
theory and practice of instalment 
buying, and in order that he may 
be sold on any proposition, it is 
only necessary to convince him 
that his comfort, his material 
prosperity or his mental or phys- 
ical welfare will be sufficiently 
well served to justify incurring 
the responsibilities involved. 

It is a question, after all, 
though 


whether the man who, 





having a dependable but modest 
income, is wedded to the habit of 
purchasing for cash is not just 
about the most difficult possible 
proposition for the firm that is 
placing goods that command 
prices in three figures. That very 
system or fear of debt which 
impels such a man to always pay 
cash bespeaks a frugality which 
causes him to hesitate a long time 
before he will lay down the sum 
(say several hundred dollars) 
necessary to purchase outright a 
pleasure vehicle, a musical instru- 
ment, a reference library, art ob- 
jects, ornamental furniture or any 
other one of the dozens of adver- 
tised products that allure the av- 
erage household. What appears 
to such a man an almost reckless 
extravagance when measured. by 
the cash outlay might be regard- 
ed in an entirely different light 
if tempered by the monthly-pay- 
ment plan. It is possible, there- 
fore, that many interests in the 
advertising world can derive max- 
imum benefit by studying Uncle 
Sam’s new statistics not merely 
to locate home owners, but to de- 
termine where the greatest per- 
centage of home owners are will- 
ing to place mortgages in order 
to make desired purchases. 

And in support of the conten- 
tion that this is sound logic, it 
may be pointed out that the farm 
statistics just compiled show that 
the proportion of mortgage in- 
debtedness is higher in Iowa and 
Wisconsin than in any of the 
other states, and yet these states 
are among the most prosperous 
in agriculture. Or, again, take the 
fact that the most conspicuous 
increase in the proportion of 
farms mortgaged has been in the 
southern part of the country. 
This increased activity in borrow- 
ing in Dixie bespeaks as plainly 
as may be an increased confidence 
on the part of lenders in the titles 
to land and in the ability of the 
farmers of the “New South” to 
pay their debts. Now,-of course, 
advertisers have not waited for 
this intimation to prod them to 
cultivate the Southern market, but 
it is worth something as adding 
to an accumulating weight of evi- 
dence to one end. 
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Taking into consideration the 
entire United States, it is found 
that the proportion of mortgaged 
farms in relation to the whole 
number of holdings increased 
from about 28 per cent in 1890 and 
31 per cent in 1900 to more than 
33% per cent in 1910, Of the nine 
geographical divisions in which 
the country is apportioned for sta- 
tistical purposes every division 
showed an increase in mortgages 
during the first decade of the cen- 
tury except the Middle Atlantic 
division, which is made up of the 
states of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 

But there is another side to 
this story, and it concerns the 
marked diminution during the 
past twenty years in the relative 
importance of the mortgage debt 
carried by our farmers. Thus, 
though the proportion of farms 
mortgaged has increased, the lat- 


ter-day prosperity of our tillers - 


of the soil and the rapid in- 
crease in the value of farm land 
has caused a sharp decline in the 
ratio of debt to value, which is 
given as only 27 per cent at the 
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present time, as compared with 
more than 35 per cent a score 
of yearsago. But it is no mystery 
that the average farmer’s quick- 
ened buying propensities have 
not by any means kept pace with 
his increased purchasing power. 
To facilitate the deadly parallel, 
it is only necessary to point out 
that whereas mortgage indebted- 
ness per farm increased on the 
average from $1,224 in 1890 to 
$1,715 in 1910, the average own- 
er’s equity per farm mounted in 
the same interval from $2,220 to 
$4,574. In other words, it more 
than doubled. The detailed fig- 
ures show that this increase in 
buying power has extended with 
a reasonable degree of uniformity 
to almost every state in the Union. 


FARMS OCCUPIED BY OWNERS 


While those farm figures rela- 
tive to indebtedness and value, 
which may be translated as pur- 
chasing power, show so gratify- 
ing a trend, it is also notable that 
there is an only slightly less sat- 
isfactory state of affairs on the 
basis proposition—namely, the 
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farms or farm homes operated or 
occupied by owners. In the United 
States as a whole substantially 
five-eighths of the farms are op- 
erated by owners, and the remain- 
ing three-eighths are in the hands 
of tenants. It is worthy of note, 
however, as indicative of a 
marked tendency, that during the 
past ten years the farms operated 
by tenants increased much more 
rapidly—twice as rapidly, in fact 
—than those operated by owners. 
The percentage of increase in the 
case of the former was 16 per 
cent, as compared with 8 per cent 
in the case of the latter. This is 
no new manifestation, however. 
Ever since 1880, and probably 
from an even earlier date, the 
farms operated by tenants have, 
in each decade, increased faster 
than those operated by owners. 
Just what bearing the current 
“back-to-the-land” movement will 
have on this tendency is bound 
to be watched with interest by 
many advertisers. 

There are in some sections of 
the country proportionately more 
farms operated or occupied by 
owners than is the case in other 
districts—this being a point not 
to be overlooked by those selling 
to rural consumers. Throughout 
the South, for instance, there is 
a high proportion of tenant farm- 
ers, the proportion of tenant 
farms exceeding 50 per cent of 
the total in the greater part of 
Dixie. There is also a compara- 
tively large proportion of tenant 
farms in such states as the Da- 
kotas, Missouri, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Kansas and Nebraska. On the 
other hand, there is a minimum 
of tenant farmers in New Eng- 
land, and there is a small percent- 
age of such farmers on the Paci- 
fic Coast and in the Rocky Moua- 
tain States. It is interesting to 
note that throughout what is com- 
monly known as the Middle West, 
perhaps the most important farm 
ing section of the country, and in 
all parts of the South, the ten- 
ant farms formed a larger pro- 
portion and the farms operated 
by owners a smaller proportion 
of the total number of farms in 
1910 than in 1900, but the oppo- 
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site is true in New England, on 
the Pacific Coast, in the Rocky 
Mountain country and in the 
states of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Shall we con- 
strue it that these districts are the 
chief objectives of the “back-to- 
the-land” crusaders? 


HOME OWNERS IN URBAN COMMU- 
NITIES 

The proportion of home own- 
ers among the farm population 
will doubtless be closely com- 
pared with the percentage of home 
owners among urban residents 
when figures are obtainable indic- 
ative of the latter. On the face 
of it the comparison will presum- 
ably be very favorable to the ru- 
ral market and will doubtless be 
made the basis for many argu- 
ments on the part of those who 
contend that a home owner is 
the best prospect for many classes 
of advertised articles. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are two sides 
to the question, and the varied 
and insistent advertising appeal 
and superior merchandising con- 
ditions of the city must be taken 
into account, but, nevertheless, it 
is a dominant fact that the aver- 
age individual will take more in- 
terest in furnishing and orna- 
menting a home which he owns 
than one which he rents, and 
there are many persons who hesi- 
tate to acquire any more bulky 
possessions than are absolutely 
necessary so long as they occupy 
rented quarters with the prospect 
of a removal once a year or 
oftener. 

It is certain, too, that the pro- 
portion of home owners will be 
shown to vary tremendously in 
different cities. Communities 
made up of detached houses, such 
as are found to so large an ex- 
tent in Detroit, Cleveland, In- 
dianapolis, Buffalo and _ other 
cities of like character, will ‘show 
a much greater ratio of dwellings 
occupied by owners than will those 
Eastern cities where the vast ma- 
jority of the population reside in 
hotels, flats and apartments. In 
the case of the latter communi- 
ties—and even with respect to 
cities such as Pittsburgh and Los 
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PERSONAL SERVICE HELPS US 
TO HELP YOU 


We can show youlittle about your business 
until you show us a great deal. Advertising 
agencies that ‘‘know it all” have the most to 
learn. Our success in educating the public to 
your product turns on our ability to educate our- 
selves in the details of its production. 

Earnest, interested, personal service gives 
us a sympathetic insight into your problems 
which simplifies our work as much as it lightens 
yours. Ours is the office of the trusted em- 
ployee, ever alert for the interests of the adver- 
tiser, ‘his salesmen and his dealers. 

Where quick, direct returns are sought, this 
frictionless, inside intimacy affords the very 
shortest shortcut to advertising dollars. 


H. SUMNER STERNBERG COMPANY 
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Angeles—full justice could be 
done in the matter of home own- 
ership only in the event that it 
were possible to embody with the 
statistics of the city proper the 
figures for surrounding suburbs. 


NUMBER OF HOME OWNERS SUR- 
PRISES GERMAN 


While on the subject of home 
ownership in cities, it is worthy 
of passing mention that an emi- 
nent German who recently spent 
some time in the United States as 
a student of American conditions, 
for all that he found much to crit- 
icise, confessed himself amazed 
at the extent of home ownership. 
He was’ quoted as saying that 
Germany had much to learn from 
cities such as Detroit, where he 
was informed that approximately 
30 per cent of the population 
owned the homes they occupied. 
Interesting figures on home own- 
ership will be those that concern 
the status in this respect of our 
working classes. A foretaste of 
what may be expected along this 
line is afforded by the results of 
an investigation conducted some 
time since by. the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor, which investigated con- 
ditions in 25,000 representative 
workingmen’s families selected at 
random in all parts of the country. 

Of the families questioned, it 
was found that about 81 per cent 
were occupying rented houses, 
whereas 19 per cent owned the 
homes they occupied. The larg- 
est percentage of home-owning 
wage earners was found to be 
in the Western states, and the 
smallest in the North Atlantic 
States. More than half of the 
owned homes were unencumbcred. 
One of the rather surprising dis- 
closures of this investigation was 
that the foreigners who have set- 
tled in the United States are ap- 
parently more ambitious to own 
their homes than are the native 
Americans. Of the workingmen 
who were born in the republic, 
only about 15 per cent were found 
to own their homes, whereas 34 
per cent of the Danes, 32 per cent 
of the Germans, 38 per cent of 
the Norwegians and 46 per cent 
of the Dutch have title to the 
dwellings they occupy. 


Even if it be open to argument 
whether it is easier to sell to a 
home owner than a renter or 
whether the one is a prospect 
more worthy of cultivation than 
the other,.it must be conceded that 
the home owners are the more 
readily reached with certain forms 
of advertising appeal—notably the 
booklets, circulars, catalogues, etc., 
that are distributed by mail. 
Home owners move much less 
frequently than renters, and con- 
sequently a mailing list gains in 
permanency and dependability just 
in proportion to the number of 
names of home owners it con- 
tains. Similarly, the tastes of the 
home owner are likely to be bet- 
ter known by the neighborhood 
tradesmen, and this is sometimes 
a factor in demonstration work at 
retail stores and in securing an 
introduction for new products. 
Finally, the home owner is per- 
sonally in the market for many 
articles, such as screens, paint, 
seed, stoves, window shades, etc., 
to which the renter pays little di- 
rect attention. 


An Unprovable Claim 
Newark, N. J., Oct. 18, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The first of this season’s.crop of oleo- 
margarine advertisements claiming that 
the advertised roduct is “better than 
butter” has made its appearance in this 





cit 

it is to be regretted that oleomar- 
garine manufacturers continue to abuse 
the good name of advertising by making 
this contorted statement. It is bad 
enough that oleomargarine should be 
advertised as “‘butterine’”’ in view of re- 
cent Federa] rulings against the use of 
the name on the package, but for any 
manufacturer to say that his “butterine 
is better than butter” is a statement too 
broad to be true and one which, even 
if true, would not be accepted by the 
public at large. 

It is only fair to state that there are 
oleomargarine manufacturers who have 
been far-sighted enough to see the folly 
of advertising the product by means of 
unbelievable statements. 

I have no fight with oleomargarine. 
On the contrary I believe it to be a 
wholesome and valuable product when 
made under proper conditions, but I 
do think that it should be advertised 
on its ,own merits and as “oleomar- 
garine.” If the Government has ruled 
the name “butterine” is deceptive and 
will not allow the package to be so 
branded, why should the same not ap- 
ply to the advertising? If we stand 

or honesty in advertising, let’s have 
honesty in advertising. 

An Op Copy-wRITER FOR 
OLEOMARGARINE. 
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Chicago Course in Advertising 


The Central Department of the Chi- 
cago Y. M. C. A, last week announced 
a twenty weeks’ course in advertising 
under the direction of Andrew N. Fox, 
advertising manager, Benjamin Electric 
Company, of that city. The fall term 
of the course was inaugurated last Fri- 
day night with an address by John Lee 
Mahin, of the Mahin Advertising Com- 

any, on “Opportunities for Young 
Men in the Advertising Field.” The 
plan is to have a one-hour study period 
each session to be followed by a thirty- 
minute talk by some one prominent in 
the advertising field. The subjects for 
the hourly study periods for the fall 
term have been arranged as follows: 
October 24, ‘‘General Introduction’; 
October 31, “The Use and Abuse of the 
English Language”; November 7, ‘The 
Economic Basis of Advertising’; No- 
vember 14, “The Buying Public”; No- 
vember 21, “The Advertising Problem 
of the Manufacturer”; November 28, 
“The Jobber’; December 5, “The Mail- 
Order House’; December 12, “The Re- 
tailer’; December 19, “Organized Ad- 
vertising.” - 

The subjects for the winter term fol- 
low: “January 9, “General Survey of 
Advertising edia”; January 16, 
“Trade Papers”; January 23, “Maga- 
zines”; January 80, “Newspapers”; 
February 6, “Agricultural apers”’; 
February 13, “Street Cars”; Februar 
20, “Billboards and Painted Signs’; 
February 27, ‘Religious Publications’’; 
March 6, Foreign Publications”; March 
18, “General Review of Course.” 
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The object of this course, according 
to the Prospectus issued by the Y. M. 


C, A., “is to give students a knowledge 
of the underlying principles which are 
being followed in the production of suc- 
cessful advertising.” 





How Burroughs Tests Employ- 
, 
ees’ Eyes 

The Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit, now puts applicants for 
copiorment through eye tests. 

hese ‘tests, which apply to men hired 
for the inspection and assembling de- 
artment, were recently described in 
he .Office Outfitter as follows: 
_ “The normal vision of the eye is con- 
sidered as 100 per cent. 

“Each foot of the distance is reck- 
oned as a percentage of the distance, 
from which the party is tested. Thus 
by testing a man at seventeen feet his 
vision would be considered normal pro- 
viding he could read all the letters cor- 
rectly. If he failed to do so, he would 
be brought a foot closer to the letters. 
If he were unable to read at this dis- 
tance, he would be brought closer, until 
he could read all of the letters correctly, 
then the difference would be noted and 
the percentage reckoned. 

“The complete test requires three dis- 
tances to be read from. Each distance 
tests both eyes and each individual 
eye. The final percentage is figured 
from the total of the nine percentages, 
divided by the number of readings.” 








On October 9th during the 


The Spirit 


rates of the publication are based 
You should not leave this medium 
It is read and kept. 


A Splendid Gite 


vention of The Episcopal Church now in session in New York 
City, the women of that Church made a united offering to- 
ward Missionary work of $307,500. 


The generosity of these women in making this gift was greatly 
stimulated by the fact that they were subscribers and readers of 


The Illustrated Magazine of the Episcopal Church 


This establishes this publication as an excellent medium of quality. The 


Send for rates and data concerning special 
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Circulation 150,000—Rate $80 page 
CYRIL D. BUCK WELL, Bus. Mgr., 281 Fourth Ave., New York 






Great Triennial General Con- 


of Missions 


purely on the quantity of circulation. 
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Publishing - 
Statistics? Certainly! But 
Just What? 





Former Baseball Writer, Corralled 
by Periodical, Says His Old Job 
Was a Cinch Compared with His 
Present Task of Handing Out 
Data to Quizzing Advertisers 
Seeking Information 





COMFORT 
Aucusta, Me., Oct. 16, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer of this appeal for in- 
formation has just been projected 
from a calm and restful job of 
baseball writer to the uneasy task 
of handling some of the letter- 
writing for Comfort. 

For the first time in his career 
he has begun to read with care the 
magazines dealing with advertising. 

Through them all he finds scat- 
tered articles, letters and commu- 
nications of various sorts in which 
the advertisers are imploring the 
advertising departments to give 
them more information about their 
subscribers. 

Now what I rise to inquire is: 
What the deuce do they want to 
know, anyhow? 

I have asked everybody in the 
office. They don’t know. 

Fortunately there has been a 
collection kept of questions and 
lists of questions that have been 
fired at the magazine at various 
times. I have been over them all. 
If they had all been written by 
the same man they could not have 
displayed less originality or a 
narrower scope. 

Now, what IS this information 
they want? 

I believe that every publisher 
wants to give the advertisers all 
the information he can about the 
circulation of the magazine—I 
know we do. But we'd like a lit- 
tle intelligent information about 
what they would like to have. We 
are prepared to answer any rea- 
sonable, intelligent question that 
has ever been fired at us. What 
more can we do? We want to do 
it, are willing to do it, will spend 
any reasonable amount of money 
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Of course, we 
are not going to take, say, 125 of 


for the purpose. 


our subscribers, find out how 
much money they have, how many 
automobiles they have, how many 
houses they own, and the like, 
multiply it by 10,000 and call it 
accurate statistics about our cir- 
culation—as has, in effect, been 
done. But we will do anything 
that is legitimate and reasonable. 

Now this letter is merely to 
make this suggestion: Why not 
run a series of articles in Print- 
ERS’ INK bearing on the subject 
of the sort of information adver- 
tisers want from their magazines? 

It is a pretty broad subject. It 
seems.to me it could be well han- 
dled in one of two ways: 

1. A series written by prominent 
advertisers on “What Our Com- 
pany Wants to Know ‘About the 
Circulation of the Magazines It 
Plans to Buy Space In.” A bunch 
of typical advertisers should be 
taken. Now it is apparent that 
the sort of information they 
would want about one magazine 

would not be the sort they would 
want about another. Also that the 
information that could be given 
by a technical magazine of small 
circulation would be entirely dif- 
ferent from that which a big gen- 
eral magazine of a million or so 
circulation could give. So it 
would be necessary for each 
writer to tell something of the 
sort of information he would ex- 
pect from magazines of different 
character. By getting a repre- 
sentative lot of writers it would 
be possible to cover all sorts of 
magazines. 

2. On the other hand, it could 
be considered from this slant: 
A series of articles by advertisers 
and advertising managers, each 
man dealing with one class of 
magazines. For . instance, one 
man would write of the sort of 
information a general magazine 
should give advertisers, another 
on the sort that could be expected 
of a farm magazine, another on 
the sort from a trade magazine, 
another on mail-order magazines, 
and so on through the list, cov- 
ering all the principal kinds of 
magazines. 

Maybe this is a punk idea. Prob- 
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Our New Book 


“Short Cuts to Results” 
Is Now Ready—Send for it. 


“Short Cuts to Advertising Results” is an ‘effort to 
show that the same principles which have built every 
striking business success can be followed in advertis- 
ing to secure quick definite results. 


“Short Cuts” the Secret 


Analyze any modern ccrmmercial 
success and you will find that that 
success was largely due to taking 
short cuts. 


Had the old beaten-track methods 
of the “trade” always been fol- 
lowed—had competitors’ plans 
been copied—there would be no 
business Napoleons. 


The ability to analyze—to “bot- 
tom” their propositions—and see 
the short cuts to results is what 
has made many of the monumen- 
tal businesses which have been 
built during the past few years. 


Three Years Too Long 


And so it is when it comes to 
advertising. By _ beaten-track 
methods three years’ time and a 
big yearly appropriation are re- 
quired to accomplish results. 


By short-cut methods you can 
often cash in from the day you 
start, for strategy—not brute 
force—is the keynote. 


“Short Cuts to Advertising Re- 
sults” shows by actual examples 
just what short cuts have accom- 
plished in co-operation with some 


of our clients and explains in a 
definite way what we mean. 


These Headings Tell the Story 


Perhaps these headings indicate 
the line of thought expressed in 
“Short Cuts” better than anything 
we can say—here they are: 


“Short Cuts,” “The Usual Pro- 
cedure,” “The Whole Thing Is 
Superficial,” “Analysis the Basis,” 
“No Cut-and-Dried Plan,” “Mak- 
ing It Easy to Buy,” “What Does 
the Dealer Want Most?” “Sus- 
taining Demand,” “What Short- 
Cut Methods Have Accom- 
plished,” “Why We Are Able to 
Find the Short Cut,” etc., etc. 


Write for Your Copy Today 


If you have a selling problen— 
if you would be interested in 
bridging the years to results—if 
the “cash-in”-as-you-go-method 
appeals to you—or if the word 
“Short Cuts” opens a new avenue 
of thought, send for. this book. 
Théte is no obligation attached 
to a request—merely say “send 
your new book” on your business 
letterhead, and “Short Cuts to 
Advertising Results” will reach 
you by return post. Send to-day. 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, Advertising 


450 Fourth Ave., 





New York City 


















Southern 
Homes 


There are more than 5,000,000 
homes in the twelve states where 
the Southern Woman’s Maga- 
zine is concentrating its circu- 
lation. 


These 5,000,000 homes mean five 
times five million people, be- 
cause the only readers we solicit 
are Southern women, and the 
vast majority of them are heads 
of homes. These women buy for 
themselves—for their children— 
their homes—and more often 
than not, they buy for their hus- 
bands. The buying power of 
this territory is in the hands of 
the women. 


The Southern Woman’s Maga- 
zine is published in the heart of 
these 5,000,000 homes, and is the 
only publication, anywhere, de- 
voted entirely to the Southern 
woman. It draws a direct line 
from your product to the eye of 
the Southern home-maker, in 
whose hands is the household 
pocketbook. 


The Southern woman—with her 
buying power and her buying 
willingness—is the Twentieth 
Century Opportunity of the ad- 
vertiser. 


If you do not know her and 
the golden land in which she 
lives, make her acquaintance, 
now. 


Southern Woman’s 
Magazine 


Nashville, Tennessee 


F. M. KRUGLER 
Advertising Representative 
37-39 E. 28th St. 
New York City 


Both are at Your Service— 
See or Write Them. 
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ably it is. But anyhow, a series 
like this outlined would be one 
which we should read with inter- 
est. And it would beat, all hol- 
low, the printing of spasmodic 
outbreaks of advertisers, clamor- 
ing vaguely for “more informa- 
tion”’—many of whom, I suspect, 
don’t really know what sort of in- 
formation they want. 

Let’s be specific—let’s reduce 
this matter of the information 
that advertisers have a right to 
expect about magazine circulation 
to some scientific, reasonable basis. 
Then we can get busy on the 
information. 

I hope your patience will last all 
the way through this letter. It’s 
the first time I’ve written one this 
long since, as the Arkansas folks 
say, ‘the hawgs et up m’ grand- 
maw. 

3ut if it will forward the cause 
of learning a little bit, maybe it 
will not be wasted. 

We ask to know. 

W. H. Gannett, Publisher, Inc. 

By Percy H. WHITING, 





What a Manufacturer Owes to 
His Ads 


C. J. Battry & Co., Russer Goons 


Boston, Oct. 4, 19138. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink:’ 

Through the advertising manager of 
the Boston’ Hera/id I have been handed 
some leaves from your publication dis- 
playing an ad of ours for Bailey’s Rub- 
ber Tooth Brushes under date of 1888. 

I am unable to give the date of this 
copy of yours but presume it was two 
or three weeks ago. I used this ad in 
magazines twenty-five years ago and am 
glad to say that with the free use of 
printers’ ink we have distributed our 
products throughout the civilized world 
during this period. 

Of course, I hope that my advertising 
has improved in display as well as copy 
with the times. My inventions have 
been many, reaching to the number of 
eighty patents I have taken out in dif- 
ferent countries. I have stuck to the 
rubber line almost exclusively besides 
adding the largest retail rubber store 
in this city to the wholesale business. 

I still continue to advertise generally 
all my lines, and I believe my great 
success in placing my products through- 
out the world has been by judiciously 
using printers’ ink, 

C. J. Bariey. 


A. Martin, who has heen the 
traveling representative of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, of Birmingham, Ala.. 
has been made ‘advertising manager of 
that paper. 
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The Human 
Element in Interwoven 
Hosiery Success 





(Continued from page 10) 
sheds light on the efficiency of the 
Interwoven policy. 

The fashion in hose, both as to 
style and color, is constantly chan- 
ging. New shades ano weights are 
coming in and others are going 
out. It is part of the salesmen’s 
responsibility to be posted on these 
points. The changes come from 
more than one direction and for 
different reasons. The growing 
taste for livelier shades has not 
only affected woman’s dress, in- 
cluding stockings, but has been re- 
flected in men’s wear. The big 
hose manufacturers, particularly 
those making the finer grades of 
silk and silk lisle stockings—those 
most subject to fluctuations in 
taste—naturally keep posted by se- 
curing frequent advices from the 
seats of fashion abroad and scan- 
ning the hosiery news in the trade 
papers at home, but also find it 
necessary to ascertain the local 
preference in each community 
naturally varying with place and 
time. This local taste can be 
gauged only by keeping in touch 
with the dealers. 

Before each season opens, the 
home office sends out a letter to 
each salesman. He is asked if 
his trade would like to see certain 
old numbers dropped and other 
new, therein - described, numbers 
added. There may be a long list 
of the latter. He is requested to 
consult the trade and_ report 
forthwith. 

“These replies,” said Mr. Met- 
ler, “show that the salesmen take 
a keen interest in these investiga- 
tions and appreciate their impor- 
tance. I know that in most cases 
the salesmen, when they get let- 
ters of inquiry like this, drop 
everything else for the moment 
and seek the information. They 
don’t answer the questions off 
their own bat, any more than we 
do in the home office, but take 
them around to the trade and get 
real ideas. 

“Note the length of these replies, 
the personal interest shown in dis- 
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The Man 


A Scientific American is a 
man interested in the industrial 
progress of his country. 


He is always a factor in the 
commercial advancement of 
America — either the Man- 
Higher-Up who plans big 
things in a broad way or the 
engineer of those plans. 


The Scientific American man 
looks to the magazine of his 
craft for suggestive ideas and 
practical help in working them 
out. He writes thousands of 
letters to the editor every year 
asking such questions as : 


‘* How can so and so 
be done>?”’ 

‘Is there a device 
for..2” 

“‘Who makes such and 
such a product>”’ 
‘‘What would you 

advise ?”’ 


The Scientific American man 
is a “do-er” as well as a con- 
structive thinker. He has 
made money of course. (Tax 
records show that.) 


The medium of introduction 
to this man is 


THE 


Scientific American 


MUNN & CO., Inc. 
361 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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cussing the details, the suggestions 
on other subjects. 

“Here’s a letter asking them 
about the box label, as to whether 
certain suggested changes would 
improve it. Here are other letters 
about proposed new dealer-helps, 
and others reporting the extent to 
which our cards, etc., are being 
displayed in dealers’ stores and 
show windows. All of this kind 
of store advertising goes out only 
on request, and we accordingly 
know the size of the demand for 
it, but we cannot tell without in- 
vestigation how much of it is ac- 
tually used, or how long. 

“Consulting the dealers about 
the character of proposed cards, 
hangers and so forth, getting 
their ideas and studying with 
them the effect of it on patrons 
of their store helps, furthermore, 
to fix the Interwoven advertising 
in their minds, From all indica- 
tions we believe that the dealers 
are very partial to the advertising 
‘support we give them. 

“We consider this trade work 
of the utmost importance and 
never take a single important step, 
make a single important change, 
without consulting the salesmen 
and, through them, the dealers.” 

The use of the sales force to 
cultivate the dealer did not end 
here in the selling plan set in 


operation. Other letters were-con- , 


tinually going out to the salesmen 
advising them of everything im- 
portant in the field. They were 
expected to read the trade papers, 
so as to be able to discuss hosiery 
news with the trade and show 
themselves an alert, well-informed 
and helpful organization. But the 
more important items, scheduling 
variations in the price of raw ma- 
terial, possible tariff changes, etc., 
were sent out to salesmen just the 
same, at least once in every eight 
or ten days. 

It goes without saying that such 
an organization could readily keep 
an eye on the extent and charac- 
ter of competition. In general, 
little atténtion appears to be paid 
it. Occasionally something hap- 
pens that requires notice, as when 
the salesmen of some competitors 
are reported to be spreading the 
story that the Interwoven com- 
pany is really a jobber and does 
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not manufacture the product it 
sells. When this happens the of- 
fice notifies all salesmen, of 
course, but also meets the situa- 
tion by direct advertising to the 
dealer, showing pictures of the 
mills, giving facts about them, and 
calling attention to the consumer 
advertising in national and local 
mediums. 

When the dealers are brought 
by this direct advertising, and by 
the salesmen’s efforts as well, to 
realize the complete identification 
of retailer’s and manufacturer's 
interest, orders and sales become 
automatic—the goods pass out 
from the mills through the retail- 
ers’ stores to the consumers in an 
uninterrupted stream. And _ the 
interviews of the salesmen with 
dealers, instead of being debates 
on price and terms, become main. 
ly discussions of what store-helps 
to use, how to join local to na- 
tional advertising, how to get 
more selling power into the new 
ones, what the public wants, and 
similar practical questions. Sell- 
ing has become not so much a 
matter of changing the dealer’s 
mind as of falling in with it. 


DISPLAY FEATURES IN PROFUSION 


This is- the direct work on the 
dealer. Just as important an in- 
fluence in securing his support for 
the goods—really a much more 
important influence—is the store 
advertising itself, which really 
makes good on all the representa- 
tions and promises of the com- 
pany. It is put out in remarkable 
profusion and variety and consti- 
tutes the backbone of the con- 
sumer campaign. Show- cards, 
cut-outs, panel screens, signs, 
plaques and shields of brass, 
bronze and other metal, porcelain 
and plaster, mounted and un- 
mounted; illuminated globes, han- 
gers in board and metal, metal 
outdoor flange signs in colors, 
embossed metal in colors, window 
transparency, velvet pennants, 
large canvas hangers, moving pic- 
ture slides, newspaper electros, 
etc., etc.—53 different styles are 
advertised to the dealer in a six- 
page catalogue and furnished free. 

The catalogue is revised from 
time to time. It is distributed to 
dealers: with their orders and 
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In other words, let these high-class publications carry your message 
directly to 


The Men You Want to Reach 


The recent experience of a number of the country’s most dis- 
criminating and experienced advertisers has shown conclusively that 
the use of these six standard medical journals enables them to 
secure the attention and patronage of the medical profession in : 
the most effective yet economical way. : 

Measured by actual bonafide results, therefore, the use of ade 
vertising space in these journals is the best result-bringing proposi- 
tion in the business world to-day. Jt is a significant fact that no 
firm that has used the “Big Six” has failed to obtain prompt and ~™ 
substantial returns! 

Write for valuable information on “How to Focus Your Adver- 
tising on the Doctor.” 


ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 
S. DeWITT CLOUGH, Secretary 
Ravenswood Stati 


A. D. McTIGHE., Eastern Rep. a 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York Chicago, Ill. 
American Jour, Clin. Med. Interstate Medical Journal 
Chicago, Ill. t. Louis, Mo. 
American sean mgs A y Medical waoees ‘dal 
ew York, N. Y. i i is 
American Medicine Therapeutic Gazette en Ps 





New York, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
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brought to the attention of pros- 
pective dealers by salesmen and 
direct. advertising. The number 
and kind of these helps form one 
of the strongest inducements for 
dealers to handle the line that 
could be offered. 

It is not so much that many of 
them are expensive, though they 
are. The striking thing about 
them is their artistic merit and 
distinctive quality of bright, good- 
humored simplicity. The strong 
use of line and black and white 
effects are comparable to the best 
German work. They are models 
of their kind and their success 
with the dealer is the reason for 
their great variety. 

It is worth noting, by the way, 
that the show-cards are generally 
small, 10 inches by 7, or some 
such size as dealers can use con- 
veniently without covering up a 
lot of stock. 

The cards carry the same de- 
signs and lettering as the news- 
paper electrotypes and moving 
picture slides. Thus three strong 
types of local advertising are 
linked together in a logical way. 
The campaign cannot be pushed 
too thoroughly where the facto- 
ries arte so heavily oversold on 
goods. 

At the start, the Interwoven line 
was placed in large cities in some 
sections of the country, and in 
the smaller towns in other sec- 
tions. Gradually the vacant spots 
were filled in, until now practi- 
cally the whole United States is 


systematically covered by sales- . 


men, 

At the beginning and until the 
business was developed to approx- 
imately its present size, no stand- 
ard advertising was done. Com- 
plete and strong distribution had 
been secured and large sales built 
up before a line of advertising 
was run in magazine, newspaper 
or street-car. 

“We went into The Saturday 
Evening Post in 1911 for several 
issues for a special reason,” said 
Mr. Mettler. “The trade condi- 
tions. at that time were unsettled 
and there were forebodings of 
panic, We were in a comfortable 
position, but did not know what 
might happen, and we utilized 
advertising to make an impression 
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on the trade and hold the busgj- 
ness through the possibly dull days 
to come. We were not after im- 
mediate sales; we were simply 
taking out a little business in- 
surance. We were at that time 
and for two years previously had 
been using space in the trade 
papers. 

“The advertising we have been 
doing since 1911 more or less 
regularly in the daily newspapers 
of New York City and less fre- 
quently in Boston, Philadelphia 
and Chicago, has likewise had 
less reference to immediate sales 
than to the future.” 

Trade paper advertising was 
discontinued after 1911 and di- 
rect appeals to the trade made 
in the form described. 

The advertising stream starts 
with Mr. Mettler himself. He 
originates the ideas, or most of 
them, and blocks out the ads, leav- 
ing it to the agency copy-writer 
and artist to whip into shape. 
Then he passes them in final re- 
view. One is struck with the va- 
riety of these newspaper ads, the 
shifts of the trade-mark, the un- 
usual and erratic combination of 
lines to secure attention, and the 
happy vein of good nature in the 
wording. 


COMBINATION FOR SUCCESS 


“Yes,” he said, “we were ex- 
perimenting. But the good nature 
is the agency’s contribution.” 

Here, no doubt, is the ideal com- 
bination for advertising success— 
the head of the business—the 
practical man furnishing the sell- 
ing thought and the agency mould- 
ing the expression. The value of 
the results speaks for itself. 

In the present oversold condi- 
tion of the factories a large na- 
tional advertising campaign is 
considered to be out of the ques- 
tion for the present. A year or 
so later the third large mill of 
the company will be in commission, 
and it will be time to think of 
laying out a broader campaign. 

The man who is chiefly respon- 
sible for the Interwoven success— 
the man who practically is the 
company—who reorganized the 
old Kilbourn company, organized 
the present Interwoven company, 
financed it, revamped the whole 
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The Beautiful Christmas 
Annual of Country Life 
in America 


Full of color and beauty, alive with holiday spirit 
and fun, this luxurious Annual will be at least as good 
as Country Life’s best. In England the great an- 
nuals fill a definite place in the holiday celebration; 
no other publication comes so near to meeting the 
same need on this side of the water. 


It has the permanence of the annual—dominating 
the library table for months, or going around from 
one to another, gathering admiration and attention 
from the best and happiest people in the land. 


What It Can Do For You 


The Christmas Annual puts your message before 
the open-pursed, big-spending country estate class; 
whose wants are endless. It assures especial attention 
for you, because the Annual fits so well into the life 
and doings of the rich man’s country home, with its 
ideas and suggestions and inspiration for the great 
festival season. 


Forms Close Nov. 8th 


DOUBLEDAY PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
Advertising Department 
11 West 32nd Street, New York: City 


447 Tremont Building Peoples Gas Building 


Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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The NEW ORLEANS 
TIMES - DEMOCRAT 


Over 36,000 Daily 
Average Paid 


Over 47,000 Sunday 
Average Paid 


Quality and Quantity of Home 
Circulation, Paid. - 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
advertising value, because of age 
and prestige of paper, style of 
make-up and class of readers. 
No objectionable advertising ac- 
cepted. A clean newspaper, re- 
spected, relied upon and read by 
the best people of Louisiana and 
Mississippi. : 

The reduction in subscription price 
from $1.00 per month to 65 cents per 


month is the cause of splendid increase 
to over 


36,000 Daily and 
47,000 Sunday 


made in the last six weeks and circula- 
tion is still growing. 


For over <¢ | years the Times-Demo- 
crat has been the greatest newspaper of 
the south, during all that time owned 
and published by natives of New Or- 
leans, always fighting for the best busi- 
ness and home interests of its readers. 

“The best salesman making 


Louisiana and Mississippi is the 


NEW ORLEANS 
TIMES - DEMOCRAT” 


Repeat orders, increases in cir- 
culation and advertising prove it. 


CONE, LORENZEN | 


& WOODMAN 


Publishers Representatives 
New York 
Kansas City 


Atlanta 


Detroit Chicago 
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selling scheme and built up an 
organization of striking efficiency 
confesses himself largely “book. 
taught.” He attributes the rapid 
growth of the Interwoven busi- 
ness -to the knowledge secured 
through business and_ technical 
books and the trade periodicals, 

“I believe in a broad general 
education for every business man,” 
he said, “and I find from my own 
experience that it is comparatively 
easy to add to it the special knowl- 
edge of business that is afterwards 
required, But at the outset right 
theory is all-important. 

“IT got next to nothing that 
helped me out of the hosiery trade 
itself,” he continued, “I mean by 
studying the selling methods of 
other manufacturers in our line. 
Practically everybody was doing 
the same thing. There was no 
real inspiration there. I felt that 
I had to go outside of the line 
and study the sales methods of 
successful manufacturers in other 
fields to get fresh ideas if I hoped 
to make a success of my business 
venture.” 

Mr. Mettler, in other words, 
might have said that he was man- 
ufacturing not merely stockings, 
but that he was trying to manu- 
facture a success. Consequently 
he wanted to know what other 
manufacturers in that same line 
were doing. The fact that they 
might be making steel or buttons 
or breakfast food was incidental. 
The real question was: how do 
they succeed? How do they size 
up the demand for their articles; 
how increase it; how handle their 
sales force; how advertise; how 
cut the costs; how maintain 
prices? When he found out, he 
could borrow some ideas bodily 
and modify others to suit the re- 
quirements of his business. He 
could get a line on his own meth- 
ods and test them by comparison 
with the ‘most efficient practice 
in other fields. 

“The type of article that I pre- 
fer in Printers’ INK,” he said. 
‘4s that which tells what other 
manufacturers, in whatever line, 
are doing to solve their daily prob- 
lems, stories of their mistakes and 
solutions. I don’t care so much 
about: the mere advertising cam- 
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paigns, except as a part of the 
larger problem of selling. 

“The growth of business in- 
formation has been immense. 
Years ago it took a man nearly a 
lifetime to acquire sufficient 
knowledge to win large success. 
He had to get it almost by sheer, 
unaided personal experience. To- 
day we have everything spread 
before us in books and trade 
papers. All the known princi- 
ples are laid bare. The methods 
and details of scores of fields are 
brought together, analyzed and 
presented with their underlying 
theory. For anyone who studies 
these results well or keeps his 
eyes open to general conditions, 
it is, or ought to be, an easy thing 
to make his business a success.” 

Following his graduation from 
college fourteen years ago, Mr. 
Mettler qualified as a mining en- 
gineer, but afterward, as circum- 
stances suggested, took up the 
study of law, and, as counsel for 
the bank, came into touch with the 
hosiery industry, thus duplicating 
the experience of Mr. Green, 
president of the National Biscuit 
Company, who was called upon as 
a lawyer to assist in the reorgani- 
zation of that company some years 
ago. Mr. Mettler knew next to 
nothing about business, but threw 
himself into the study of it while 
studying textile production. 

And business, he says, is to 
him “the most interesting thing 
on earth, there is so much variety 
in it.” 

He makes it interesting. The 
study habit is one of the straws 
showing that. His interest in ad- 
vertising and personal supervision 
of it is another. He takes time 
to do things thoroughly. Every- 
thing that can be done ahead of 
time is done that way—the ad- 
vertising, some of it, is prepared 
months ahead of the need for it. 
Everything that can be nailed 
down by system is nailed down. 
This leaves time to devote to 
things that have to be done on 
time, by personal attention. 

This, then, is the Interwoven 
selling scheme and theory. very 
simple and unspectacular, without 
frills, loud noises or any agitated 
running ‘round in circles. 
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The Chicago Record-Her- 
ald has the second largest 
circulation in the Chicago 
morning newspaper field— 
150,000 to 160,000 daily, 
with more than 200,000 
Sunday, and it is one of the 
first eight morning news- 
papers in the United States 
with a circulation of 150,- 
000 or more. 

A statement of the circula- 
tion of The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald is printed day 
by day for the preceding 
month on the editorial page 
of every issue. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 























DON’T OVERLOOK 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


when making up your new list. 
Monthly editions are over 


105,000 


50c. a.line. 45c. a line for % 
page or more. 


A clean, high-class magazine. 


Edited by Walter Camp. 


The Boys’ Magazine 
SMETHPORT, PA. 


Jas. A. Bucnanan, Western Rep- 
resentative, 387 Marquette 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Printers’ INK 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ INk PusLisHinc COMPANY 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 12 West 3lst Street, New York 

City. Telephone 1030-1-2-3 Madison Square, 

President and Secretary, J. 1. Romer. Vice- 

President and Treasurer, R. W. LAwRENcE. 


General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad-* 
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The Boss A certain large 
Behind concern of the 


first rank in its 
the Boss jine is supposed 


to be getting third-class service in 
its advertising campaign. Its copy 
is thought by some to be weak 
and unimaginative in the face of a 
product whose possibilities would 
almost energize a wooden Indian. 
Yet every agency solicitor has 
whet his teeth on the account in 
vain. Improved copy, merchan- 
dising plans, stimulating sugges- 
tions of “stunts,” all avail not. 
Those who go over the head of 
the intelligent and sympathetic 
advertising manager find at least 
an equally intelligent and sympa- 
thetic general manager, but en- 
counter the categorical negative 
just the same. 

The old solicitors are wise by 
this time. The word has gone 
about, the secret is out. Some ac- 
counts, as we know, are won and 
kept on the golf links. The des- 
tiny of others has a. not remote 
connection with the crook of el- 
bows, clink of crystal and the ex- 
tinction of dull care. Still others 
have a certain relation to inside 








“deals.” And some, again, are the 
spoils of battle on the political 
field: the zgis of the civil service 
fails to protect them. 

The account in question is a 
striking example of the last class. 
The advertising agent is the 
worthy henchman of the political 
boss of his city. .The boss is an 
associate of some of the large 
stockholders and directors of the 
manufacturing company. “What’s 
the use?” say .the envious solic- 
itors. While this condition lasts 
there is no hope—the political ad- 
vertising man has the account 
“sewed up,” and, short of absolute 
murder, can inflict about any sort 
of treatment on the account he 
pleases—the general manager and 
advertising manager, and, indeed, 
the directors, cannot help them- 
selves. 

This is a condition that would 
hardly be tolerated if the adver- 
tising man had the _ recognized 
standing of a qualified engineer 
or other professional man. When 
advertising success is still so gen- 
erally regarded as a matter of 
sharpness and luck, what is there 
surprising in finding political di- 
rectors agreeable to the employ- 
ment of a successful politician as 
advertising counselor? 

The more suggestive point in the 
situation, however, is the interfer- 
ence of the boss. How far must 
he be reckoned a factor in the 
advertising field? What use in 
“educating” the advertising man- 
ager, or general manager, if the 
real power is located somewhere 
else outside the organization, dif- 
ficult to reach, indifferent to busi- 
ness considerations and using busi- 
ness places and services as pawns 
in his bigger business game? 
Have we got to chart his ways 
and determine the quantity and 
quality of his pulling power? 

But it is not always easy to out 
your finger on these key-men, 
these powers behind the business 
thrones. Here are some interest- 
ing facts about one of them, re- 
ported by the Boston News Bu- 
reau: 

Now the amazing fact is that a com- 
paratively unknown man has just died at 
the age of 75 worth considerably more 


than $100,000,000 and 40 years ago he 
was a waiter at the Delevan House in 
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Albany. This-was when he was over 
30 years of age and scbedy could then ~ 
have dreamed that “Tony” Brady would 
start on a career that would land him, 
at 75 years of age, with more than 
$100,000,000. He first opened tea stores 
in Albany; then went into the electric 
lighting business, Later Governor 
Flower brought him to New York be- 
cause he knew more about the electric 
lighting business than anybody else. He 
expanded into electric lighting in New 
York and Brooklyn and when the New 
York Edison was merged in the Con- 
solidated Gas he still retained his in- 
terest. 

Brady has ranked for some years as 
one of the largest owners of Con- 
solidated Gas. e all knew that he 
had $8,000,000 in Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit, which practically cost him noth- 
ing, having been bought at $20 per share 
before dividends began. 

But it would surprise Wall Street to 
know that Chattanooga closed its stores 
on the day of the Brady funeral, and 
that Brady had in that town $30,000,000 
invested in electric light and manufac- 
turing. Outside of his electric lighting 
interests and his Gas interests his big- 
gest investment was _ $32,000,000 in 
American Tobacco. He had also the 
largest interest in United States Rub- 
ber. 


Here is a relatively unknown 
man of great personal power and 
wealth, having business connec- 
tions in as many and almost as 
unsuspected places as he had po- 
litical connections. How many 
people know that he was presi- 
dent of the New York Edison 
Company, and a director in the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe and Foun- 
dry Company and more than thir- 
ty other corporations? Think of 
what he could have done if he had 
chosen in the way of swaying the 
advertising account of one of 
these big companies, and no ad- 
vertising man be the wiser! 

“We have decided to make a 
change,” the general manager or 
vice-president would have told the 
advertising agent, and that would 
have ended it; there would have 
been no hint that the matter had 
come4up in the board of directors 
and the great man had frowned, 
uttered a portentous word or two, 
and closed the incident. 

Of course, Printers’ INK cites 
Mr. Brady not as an actual ex- 
ample of the practices referred 
to, but simply because he was a 
type of that modern financial mag- 
nate whose influence is often felt 
in various business ways without 
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his moving hand being actually 
apparent to the outsider. When 
these great financial powers real- 
ize that advertising is just as tech- 
nical a calling as engineering 
or architecture, the conscientious 
workers in the advertising field 
will find their paths made smoother. 





The ExecutiveThe minute your 


foot crosses the 
as Reflected threshold of 


in His some business 
Organization houses you feel 
the atmosphere of the place. The 
walls, the furniture, rugs and 
hangings, the pictures and the 
lighting have the indefinable tone 
of harmony. You look about and 
see in the background or through 
an open door young men and 
women agreeably and importantly 
occupied. There is an absence of 
bustle, a presence of simple, quiet 
directness. The very air of easy 
alertness with which the office boy 
marks your appearance and ad- 
vances to meet you adds to your 
dignity and the dignity of your 
errand. You are glad to be there, 
and you register a mental resolve 
to do business with these people if 
they will let you. 

What is the selling potentiality 
of such an organization as that, 
and does it just happen—be born, 
full grown? All who have given 
any thought to the matter are in 
substantial agreement on these 
points, but we do not remember 
to have heard or seen any better 
summing up than that which Rob- 
ert Sterling Yard, the editor of 
the Century, gives in his highly 
entertaining book on “The Pub- 
lisher,” just out. He is talking 
about selling books, but the reflec- 
tions are just as true of any other 
selling. “What is it that makes 
a book sell?” he asks, and quotes 
a successful publisher as saying: 

“That question is a tough one. 
My own growing belief is that the 
answer should be the publisher’s 
will and the ‘success vibrations’ 
that he emanates, extending from 
his travelers and advertising men 
to the trade and the public.” 

And then Mr. Yard goes on to 
say: 
“As is most other human mech- 
and _ otherwise, 
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therefore, it is the Will at the 
top, to adopt the term, though 
another would serve as well, that 
is the principal element in the 
publisher’s success in selling 
boo! 


“How he perceives so often just 
the thing that his public wants, 
and how he conveys his ‘success 
vibrations’ to salesman and public 
are problems of personality and 
genius. 

“The shop-keeper who becomes 
the ‘merchant prince’ of his city, 
the manufacturer who puts his 
soap in every twentieth kitchen in 
. the land, the hotel-keeper who 
wins for his house the ribbon of 
fashionable prestige, all pdssess 


this divine Will 
A little later on he explains with 

further detail what he means by 

these mysterious “vibrations” : 


A publisher seldom stops to figure out 
the reasons for his success any more 
than the average successful man in any 
other business. . . . The fact is that 
he lives and works in such sympathy 
with his tools and his market; that 
he identifies himself so completely with 
his work; that day 7 day, season by 
season, ps by year, he so radiates the 
spirit of the institution he is upbuild- 
ing, that presently he ‘or the business 
(for the two merge into one in the 
years) acquires a power and a _person- 
ality of astonishing magnitude, and 
within its lines of influence, quite ir- 
resistible. 

His clerk and his yy op om feel 
this mysterious spirit in the very air. 
His advertising man becomes saturated 
with it and translates it into palpitatin 
appeal. His salesman absorbs it rom | 
exudes it to the increase of his sales 
and the making of his own reputation. 

This js the spirit that wins battles. 
In business it is called by many names. 
It is what is generally meant when a 
staff is said to have esprit de corps. 
Our publisher’s “‘success waves” ex- 
presses the idea as well as any. This 
common but mysterious personal quality 
I regard as the greatest element in 
selling books. 


And then, to risk another quota- 
tion, the application of the inter- 
pretation to the circumference of 
the selling scheme: 

“There is, of course, no denying 
the great advantage to the pub- 
lisher of the best of salesmanship 
in his force, but it seems to me 
that, other things equal, the sales- 
man who will be of most use to 
him in the long run is not the man 
who will load up his customers 
with the biggest given sale so 
much as he who will prove the 


most transparent medium for the 
passage of the publisher’s own en- 
thusiasm, personality, his genius, 
into the consciousness and sympa- 
thies of his retail customer.” 

And so it is not altogether, or 
mainly, many times, a question of 
price, or terms, or even quality in 
the goods, but also of human re- 
lationship—a question of sincerity 
in the correspondence, a sympa- 
thetic restraint in a moment of 


friction, a pleasant voice at the : 


end of the wire. These amenities 
are not always the result of 
chance; they are often due to a 
carefully thought out programme. 
In the best organizations they are 
always due to careful thought. If 
the head of the house does not 
personally see ‘to these details, he 
has men around him who know 
his likes and dislikes, and do 
translate them into minor person- 
alities. The great executive must 
express himself in this way, as the 
great general disciplines his army 
into a reproduction of himself. 
This is perhaps the most scien- 
tific of all scientific management. 





“You are hereby 
Put Advertise instructed 
ing Value into‘? | consult our 
advertis- 

Everything ing manager be- 
fore ordering any new printing or 
packages of any kind, in order 
that he may have opportunity to 
see that our tags, labels, cases, 
stationery, etc., have the biggest 
possible advertising value.” 

Thus runs a recent order from 
the president of a large industrial 
corporation. It shows that more 
concerns are realizing that there 
is advertising value in all of the 
day’s work—a _ subtle, perhaps 
unconscious, influence that is to be 
looked after zealously by one 
whose wits have been sharpened 
for such work. a 





Druggists Would Maintain 
Prices 


The Louisville, Ky., Retail Druggists’ 
Association has decided by resolution to 
endeavor to secure the passage of a bill 
at the next session of the state legisla- 
ture, in Januasy, enabling resale prices 
to be fixed. The druggists declare that 
they do not desire to secure the privilege 
of price-cutting. 
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Mrs.___’s Opinion 


No real test of advertising value overlooks 
‘the subscriber’s attitude. 


“1 almost feel you are a personal friend; so many 
of your ideas hold aloft what a real mother ought 
to be to her children.’’ 


* | wish every mother could have the help of your 
magazine.” 


“I cannot say things good enough for American 
Motherhood. | wish I had it long ago.” 


“I appreciate American Motherhood and 
would not miss a copy. I think you are doing 
splendid work.’’ 


“1 have been passing my copies over to another 
young mother, but the last number is so good I am 
going to keep it for reference.”’ 


“IT read every number with profit and wish its 
teachings would be heeded by all young parents; 
we would soon havea better state of society.”’ 


Extracts from subscribers’ letters to the editor. 


Advertising results are proportionate to the in- 
tensity of the reader’s interest. 


American Motherhood reaches an intensely cul- 
tivated field represented by 92,000 mothers of 
growing children. 


The new rate of $100 per page, with a guaranteed 
circulation of 100,000, goes into effect September 
Ist, 19124. Until then the rate is $80 per page. 


AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD 
WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc. 


Advertising Managers 
Nelson J. Peabody, Western Mgr. Paul W. Minnick, Eastern Mgr. 
110 S. Dearborn St. . 432 Fourth Avenue 


4 Chicago New York 
L al 


























I'd like to meet the 


ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


who needs an assistant 


capable not only of carrying out a 
plan efficiently, but with the ability 
to help in the planning as well. 

I have been with a prominent 
agency, for the past two years. 
planned, wrote and laid out ads— 
railroad, automobile, real estate, 
bathroom fixtures, roofing, wall 
board, food stuff, etc.—and occa- 
sionally worked directly with the 
various clients -at their offices. 

Previous to this | had a broad 
merchandising experience as a 
wholesale salesman and buyer, on 
the road and in the city for several 
ears. | have a good working 

owledge of engraving, printing 
and art treatment. 

I can refer to the agency and to 
other advertising men. Address 


“A,” Box 110, care Printers’ Ink. 
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Do You Need 
A Good Man? 


I have in my employ a 
young man for whom, ow- 
ing to the recent merger of 
my business (Art Pub- 
lisher) with another con- 
cern, I wish to find a suit- 
able position in New York 
City. He has been in my 
employ for the last seven 
years—is thirty-six, mar- 
ried, well educated and 
thoroughly trustworthy. As 
assistant in art or editorial 
department or in charge of 
important correspondence, 
he should prove an exceed- 
ingly valuable man. I pay 
him $50 a week, and he 
would expect at least that 
salary elsewhere. “A. G.,” 
Box 109, care PRINTERS’ 
INK. 














League to Push Vigilance 
Work 





A DECISION to go on with 

the vigilance work against 
fraudulent advertising, to do it 
more aggressively, and also more 
constructively, and to raise $5,000 
to support its effort were the is- 
sue of the first fall meeting of the 
Advertising Men’s League of 
New York, held at the Aldine 
Club, October 16, with more than 
200 members present. 

It was announced that five pub- 
lishers had pledged $200 each, and 
that other subscriptions brought 
the amount up to $1,150. Other 
contributions of from $5 to $100 
were made on the spot. W. C. 
Freeman was certain several local 
papers would donate free space 
for advertising the crusade. 

The meeting was arranged in 
the form of a “high court of im- 
peachment,” in order to give the 
critics of the vigilance work an 
opportunity to be heard. The 
only voice raised against it was 
that of Henry King Hannah, the 
advertising agent, and his objec- 
tion was a very much qualified 
one. He thought there was alto- 
gether too much law and too many 
lawyers, and he thought more re- 
liance ought to be placed on the 
moral force of advertising itself. 
“If we must fight dishonest ad- 
vertising,” he said, “and we must, 
let’s do it by advertising, by edu- 
cation, instead of by force, which 
in the end is more expensive.” 

On the other side John J. Dil- 
lon, publisher of the Rural New 
Yorker, reported progress for the 
League’s Vigilance Committee, 
and H. D. Robbins told what the 
National Vigilance Committee 
were doing. Norman Hapgood, 
editor of Harper’s Weekly, said 
that the present tendency was not 
so much to multiply laws as to 
substitute clearer, simpler and 
adequate laws for those that are 
inadequate or outgrown. 

The fact that the Printers’ INK 
statute seemed to be severe should 
not be taken as unnecessary 
harshness. The law would be 
carried out with common sense, 
and only be enforced in extreme 
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cases. E. L. Clifford, advertising 
manager of the Minneapolis 
Journal told how its publisher had 
purified its columns of medical 
and other undesirable advertising 
at an initial sacrifice but an even- 


tual gain. 
“The reason why many news- 
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| Pure Foods 


papers are no better than they | 


are,” said Mr. Clifford, “is be- 
cause they are groping in the dark. 
You don’t let them know how 
they can clean up practically. 
You don’t hold out a helping 
hand. 

“No newspaper,” he added, “is 
better than the worst advertise- 
ment.” 

The tremendous importance of 
the campaign against dishonest 
and fraudulent advertising was 
emphasized by Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams, dean of the Pulitzer School 
of Journalism, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Herbert M. Casson made 
the moving appeal for financial 
support. 





Manicurist’s Part in Competi- 
tion 

Some of the downtown druggists in 
the larger cities feel that the so-called 
beauty parlors are getting too much 
toilet goods business away from them. 
These beauty parlors are springing up 
everywhere, and they are undoubtedly 
doing a large business in toilet goods, 
creams, lotions and stuff of that sort. 
All this business formerly went to the 
druggists. 


For druggists in downtown shopping | 


districts, or hotel districts, the mani- 


cure girl might prove to be a helpful | 


adjunct. A manicure girl would be 


much more in place in a drug store | 
than in a barber shop, yet the latter | 


have them in hundreds, whilst the 


druggists as yet onl 


scattered instances. he atmosphere of 


have them in | 


a drug store ought to be more satis- | 


factor 


to the girl, and the proposition | 


should work out well for both sides.— | 


National Druggist. 





“Wool & Cotton Reporter ” 
Staff Changes 


W. Lee Pinney, who has in the past 
been connected with the Commercial 
Bulletin, American Silk Journal and 
the Hearst publications, has become 
connected with the American Wool 
Cotton Reporter advertising staff, oper- 
ating from their Philadelphia office. 
H. K. Carter, at one time with the Tex- 





tile Manufacturers Journal and Knit | 
Goods, has also been added to the | 


staff, 


Reporter advertisin 
office. 


A operating 
from their New Yor 





Physical Culture was agitating 
food reform years before the 
question was considered by any 
other publication, to be deserv- 
ing of even passing mention. 

As a result of this educational work 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


to-day offers the pure food manufac- 
turer a medium of publicity which, 
from a standpoint of quality-circulation, 
cannot be equalled. 

Every reader a pure food enthusiast 
—wWaste circulation entirely eliminated. 
New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 

0. J. ELDER, Manager 


Chicago Office: People’s Gas Building 
W, J. Macdonald, Manager 


October, 1913, Gains 
1,371 Lines Over Best 
Previous October Number 








Circulation 


We want a man familiar 
with circulation methods to 
call on circulation mana- 
gers. He must have ideas 
and the ability to apply 
them to the other man’s 
proposition. He must be 
able to think in a straight 
line. Preferably college 
trained. This position 
should teach the right man 
more about circulation- 
getting than any one man 
knows. It is a job for a 
big man in the making. 
No man connected with any 
publication, advertiser or agency 
need fear to write us freely. 
We have no connection with any 


of these. All soqeeries will be 
treated confidentially. 


Please be specific about your 
training and experience. 


“Pp. C.,”” Box 107, care Print- 
ERS’ INK, 
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What New York Housewives 
Spend 


The Merchants’ Association of New 
York has arranged data pertaining to 
the New York market which should be 
of wide interest to manutacturers. The 
association’s figures showing the amount 
of different commodities sold in New 
York in one year and the cash paid by 
consumers are.as to.lows: 

1. Beef and other meat 

food products—880,- 
000,000 Ibs. at 20c. 


> eee - $176,000,000 

2. Milk—800,000,000 qts. 
+ SE BS, PEF Bhecsccccee 64,000,000 

3. Butter—1i39,000,000 Ibs. 
eS Se Seer 58,650,000 

4. Eggs—150,501,630 doz. 
at 30c. per doz....... 45,150,489 

5. Bread—900,000,000 lvs. 
at 5c. per loaf....... 45,000,000 

6. Sugar—400,000,000 Ibs. 
ee Se A 28,000,000 
Se OE eee eee 20,000,000 

8. Potatoes.. 750,000,000 
Ibs. at 2c. per Ib..... 15,000,000 

9. Fish—150,000,000 lbs. at 
Tae 2 eee 15,000,000 

10. Coffee—45,000,000 Ibs. 
°Se Bees Per BD... <.+. 11,250,000 

11. Other vegetables and 
BR ct oe oa sexb scans 5,000,000 

12. Cheese—28,956,009 lbs. 
SE 206, MOS Bs 600054. 4,632,961 

18. Tea—5,000,000 Ibs. at 
ee a eer ey ie 2,000,000 
ee ree 5,000,000 
15. Canned goods......... 150,000,000 
er $644 ,683,450 


It is estimated by the association that 
New York has 12,000 retail grocers. 





Campaign for Cold Storage 


Members of the Produce Exchange 
in Philadelphia have inaugurated a cam- 
paign for removing the prejud.ce against 
refrigerated butter and eggs, fish and 
poultry, in which advertising, no doubt, 
will play an important part. 

The produce commission men contend 
that cold storage is a necessary economic 
propos.tion in the matter of food sup- 
ply, and the purpose of the campaign 
is to show the public or that part of 
it that is fortunate enough to partici- 
pate in a banquet to be held, that not 
only is refrigeration necessary to pro- 
vide proper food supplies at certain 
seasons, but that meats may be im- 
proved by it. 

A banquet is being arranged which 
will be unique in many respects. Sev- 
eral poultry courses will be served, that 
the diners may judge the quality of 
chicken, duck IF turkey after months 
of refrigeration. Fish will be served 
in variety and there will be meats rep- 
resentative of herds, flocks and droves. 

It is pointed out that it long has 
been the custom to freeze the holiday 
turkey before roasting. When first 
refrigerated meats came East there was 
a hue and cry against them. Now 
most of the beef, pork, lamb and mut- 
ton consumed here is from storage 
houses. 
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Claims are made that eggs laid ip 
April or May and kept in refrigerators 
until winter are better than eggs laid 
in summer and eaten within a week or 
two; that butter can be kept in storage 
many months without the slightest im. 
pairment, 

Later, the housewives will be jin. 
structed in the purchase of refrigerated 
products—how to safeguard against the 
buying of foods that careless dealers 
may have kept too long after their re. 
moval from storage houses, 


General Electric’s Foreign 
Policy 


The General Electric Company of 
Brazil has been incorporated to take 
care of the interests of the General 
Electric Company in that country. 
Guinle & Co., exporters, of 42 Broad- 
way, New York, formerly the repre- 
sentatives of the General Electric om- 
pany in Brazil, have given up the elec- 
trical end of their business incidental to 
this change. The incorporation of a 
Brazilian company is jn line with the 
General Electric policy of handling for- 
eign business through separate com- 
panies holding foreign charters, and in 
addition to its English and European 
subsidiaries there are allied companies 
in Mexico, Paraguay and some others 
of the South and Central American 
republics.—Electrical World. 


Baker Uses Wanamaker Idea 


One of the big retail bakers of the 
Harlem section of New York believes 
that music helps to sell his wares. So, 
on the busiest days of the week he em- 
ploys musicians to. render a _ popular 
programme. Extra clerks are employed, 
yet his customers must usually wait 
several minutes before they can be 
served, and this waiting was irritating 
before the music was provided. Now 
the women, who are often tired from a 
shopping trip, find both rest and enjoy- 
ment in a visit to this store. Chairs are 
provided for the weary ones, and the 
idea is working to complete satisfac- 
tion.— Bakers’ Helper. 


Kuhn: Now Sales Manager 
Ullman-Philpott Co. 


F. C. Kuhn, has comgese as superin- 
tendent of the editorial department of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, to become sales manager of the 
Ullman-Philpott Company (manufactur- 
ers of printing inks), Cleveland, O. 


The Henry S. Meyers Service, New 
York, has been organized to handle real 
estate advertising exclusively. Mr. 
Meyers was formerly associated with 
Wood, Harmon & Company, The 
American Real Estate Company, etc. 


The Southern Advertising & Develop- 
ment Company has been incorporated in 
Louisville, Ky., with $5,000 capital stock 
by F. B. Hemphill, Thomas F. Fleming 
and E. W. Jackson. 
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Neighborhood Merchandising 


All large cities are usually made wu 
of a number of neighborhoods, eac 
with its social and business life. Re- 
cently there was held at Brownsville, 
the clothing manvfacturing center of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., populated almost ex- 
a eeely by Hebrews, an industrial ex- 
hibition. Here, under a_ large tent, 
occupying an entire block, were as- 
sembled a number of booths illustrating 
the industrial progress of Brownsville, 
and right. alongside the display of the 
various classes of garment makers was 
the brilliant exhibit of the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company of Brooklyn, 
which utilizes such affairs to get into 
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personal touch with present and _pros- 
pective customers and makes a point of 
entering into the spirit of such occa- 
sions, in the same way as the local 
merchant does. 

Results showed that considerable in- 
terest had been aroused among prospec- 
tive customers by the Edison exhibit. 
The first night six persons requested 
estimates for the wiring of their homes 
four owners of tailoring shops applied 
for further demonstration of tailors’ 
irons, and several inquiries were made 
concerning 500-watt tungsten lamps, 
one being for twenty-five, to be used in 
a large dance hall. There were also 
many inquiries about changes from car- 
bon to tungsten lamps.—Electrical 
World. 














MR. MANUFACTURER: 


If you want to know anything about merchandising con- 
ditions in Washington ask us. 
any special] information. 

Address: 


We will be glad. to get for you 


Advertising Manager, 
THE EVENING STAR, 
Washington, D. C. 





AYBE the advertising school 

in the year 1920 will have a 
course in the figuring of space 
values more scientifically. There is 
sad need of some such instruction. 
The Schoolmaster has before him 
the solicitation of a college paper 
asking $65 a page for a publica- 
tion that is to go to all of 700 peo- 
ple, 400 of whom are actually 
alumni, and are actually in posi- 
tions where they might possibly 
actually buy some of the adver- 
tiser’s goods! Then there is the 
enormous “potential’ value of the 
circulation among students! The 
space costs only ten times as 
much per page per thousand as 
space in a class publication of 
high grade reaching people that 
are almost without exception pos- 
sible buyers. The Schoolmaster 
is not arguing that college publi- 
cations may not have good ad- 
vertising value, but those who fix 
the rates and do the soliciting 
should have some regard for the 
intelligence of experienced ad- 
vertisers. 

* * 

How do you, Mr. Manufac- 
turer, know whether your deal- 
ers are using properly the electros 
that you send out to advertise 








Motor 
Supplies 


AT PRICES THAT 
ARE RIGHT 








Comply with the law 
mecnemceine 77" geammeaeme 





















IS IT A WASTE OF MONEY? 


The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


your goods? Look at the Weed 
ad herewith! Isn’t that a waste 
of money for both manufacturer 
and the dealer? Perhaps the deal- 
er did the best he knew how. 
Why should a dealer be sent a dis- 
connected and half-finished elec- 
tro like this “Neverout” electro? 
The three-sided border within an- 
other border is ridiculous, to say 
the least, but can you blame the 
dealer? Note the spots on this 
ad. They show that the electro 
was a cheap, shallow affair to be- 
gin with. It is not enough to give 
the dealer good material for ad- 
vancing the sale of your article or 
service; he must also be shown 
how and where to use the ma- 
terial. But he must have Al ma- 
terial first, last and always. 
# * * 


One crackerjack salesman once 
told the Schoolmaster that he was 
convinced that all that the pro- 
spective customers of his concern 
did with advertising matter was 
to start kitchen fires with them; 
and he was apparently sincere. 
And yet in the Schoolmaster’s 
judgment the people with whom 
this salesman. dealt were people 
that required unusually full adver- 
tising matter, and furthermore 
were people that undoubtedly had 
more than the usual amount of 
time for reading it. 

A few days ago the School- 
master was talking to the copy 
and plan chief of one of the larg- 
est of the New York agencies. 
In the conversation the neglected 
opportunities of concerns market- 
ing food products such as bis- 
cuits, bread, cakes, etc., were dis- 
cussed. Said the copy chief: 
“Why they don’t use suggestive 
copy instead of this old antedi- 
luvian cut and dried ‘Purest, Best 
and Cheapest’ kind is more than I 
can see. Here a short while ago 
I had occasion to visit a New 
England baker who was going 
broke quick as a result of some 
advertising he was doing on a 
certain kind of sponge cake. The 
first thing we did was to get him 
to change to the suggestive kind 
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of copy, and ‘can’ the ‘Best Ever’ 
stuff with its ‘Buy it Now’ end- 
ing. We ran attractively illus- 
trated copy showing the many dif- 
ferent ways that sponge cake 
could be used—for instance, one 
of the ads showed it sliced into 
layers with crushed strawberries 
between the layers, and the whole 
covered with thick whipped cream, 
a ‘made-in-a-hurry’ strawberry 
short cake, and results jumped 
from zero right out of sight. 
Some people don’t seem to real- 
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ize that what the women want is 
suggestions for new dishes and 
new ways of cooking old dishes; 
that kind of copy will get them 
every time.” 

* 


* 

It’s strange how few advertisers 
realize how much more effective 
their copy would be if they were 
to tell the exact truth about the 
goods advertised. A short while 
ago a Quebec department store 
took its customers’ breath away 
by playing up the flaws in the 





’ GOLD iM CALENDAR 


Just imagine this for 
Cc hristmas. — with some 
“long green” inside. Spe- 
cial quantity price to Busi- 
ness Managers: 

doz, Combination Bill- 
fold-Pass and Cardcase. 
Genuine Black Sea! Grain 
Leather — very durable, 
3x5 in. folded, 7 use- 





FOLDED 








ful pockets—2 with transparent windows, Any name in pure gold free. Sample postpaid $1.00, 
Eighth Annua? Catalog—Just Out! Want a Copy? 
U. S. LEATHER GOODS CO., Dept. 9, 240-2-4 North Clark St., Chicago 


IDENTIFICATION STA 








JOHN H JONES 





HIDDEN CARD “POCKETS 




















Display Devices 


OR 

Display Service 
OR BOTH 

Our business is the manufactur- 
ing of animated window displays 
and the installing of displays 
including the securing of 
dealers’ windows free. 


Last year we installed 
1,500 window displays 
for our customers. 


30 CHURCH STREET 


Our displays fit your policy, your product, and your pocketbook 







We refer you to 
these customers 


American Bank Note Co. 
Auto Strop way Razor Co. 
Barber pene 7 aving ¢ Co. 
Bell Telephone Co. of Mo. 

ate & Co. 

P. Tel. Co. of Baltimore 

Durham Duplex Razor Co. 
Robt. H. pane: & Bro. 
Menger, E. of Rio, Reoall 
Mullen Real Estate Co., Buff. 
New York Central Lines 
New York Telephone Co. 
Otis Elevator Co. 
Peninsular Chemical Co., Detroit 
Raymond dy * Whitcomb Co. 
Remin: S Sypegeter Co. 
Santa 
Sargent “& Co. 
Southern New Backend Tel. Co. 
Wells Fargo & —— 
Yale & Towne Me 














NEW YORK 
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AD-TIP 


No. Wise advertisers select the 
best Want Mediums in each 
section and pin their faith in them. 

The Elizabeth Daily Journal prints 
more Want Ads daily than any New 
York City evening paper save one. 

Sworn Circulation statement from re- 
ort filed October 4, 1913, with the 

‘ostoffice Department: 

Daily average paid subscribers dur- 
ing the six months preceding the date 
Or thin~Metemant,. <osicseccicccces 11, 
Daily average Gross Circulation. .12,951 

Auc. S. Crane, Publisher. 

You cannot go wrong whatever your 

proposition if you advertise in the 


Elizabeth Baily Journal 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
Population 80,000 


F. R. NORTHRUP, Special Representative 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Advertising Bldg., Chicago, 1). 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which for the i popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
everywhere. 























Want To Invest 
$5,000 or More 


And draw salary and 
commission from some 
publication, advertising 
agency or mercantile 
house. 





Eight years in daily 
newspaper work, two 
years of active adver- 
tising experience with a 
national campaign, and 
nine successful years in 
the sales department of 
present employer —a | 
corporation of over 
$15,000,000 capital. Ad- 
dress “M,” Box 108, 
care PRINTERS’ JNK. 
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goods advertised instead of the 
merits. If goods were reduced 
because they were shop-worn the 
ads said so. If because they were 
out of style the ads said so, al- 
ways taking pains to explain that 
the store people wished it dis- 
tinctly understood that they did 
not recommend the purchase of 
such goods. The change of tactics 
not only created a lot of talk 
among women, but, according to 
the management, this kind of 
copy produced greater results than 
any other kind ever used. All of 
which goes to show that the pub- 
lic gets tired of having “Bargain, 
Bargain, Bargain,” shouted at 
them three hundred and sixty-five 
days a year, and appreciate frank- 
ness on the part of the advertiser. 
The women, these days, who en- 
tertain any delusions as to getting 
something for nothing, are few 
and far between. 
ce * 


It was at a meeting of the Tech- 
nical Publicity Association in 
New York. A retired hardware 
merchant was telling how the 
manufacturer “could really do 
something” to help the dealer. 
Said the ex-dealer: “I have yet to 
remember a case where I have not 
used the right kind of electrotype 
3ent me by the manufacturer—but 
the trouble is that the most of 
these cuts are not the kind any 
self - respecting merchant would 
use. What the merchant wants is 
lots of ‘we’ and mighty little about 
the manufacturer’s product in the 
electrotype. It is foolish for 
manufacturers to suppose that 
because they spend a few cents 
for an electro a dealer is going to 
spend five dollars to run it in his 
paper, unless he comes in for a 
good share of mention in the ad- 
vertising.” 


Rochester Ad Classes Will 
Study “P. I.” 


L. B. Elliott, general advertising, 
Rochester, N. Y,, as started a class 
in apoeresing, at the East High School, 
Rochester. he registration at present 
is about 125 and includes business men, 
assistants in advertising departments, 
printers and young people who desire 
to enter advertising work. Printers’ 


_Inx will be studied in the course. 
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Classified Advertisements 











Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
line for each insertion. Six words to line. No order for one time inser- 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents. No advertise- 
ment can exceed 28 lines. Cash must accompany order. Forms close Thursday. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 





Aue FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 





Newspaper Classified 


Carefully placed at publishers’ lowest rates. 
Proof of insertion guaranteed or your money 
back. Write for select lists or send your list 
and ad for quotation. Agencies not handling 
Classified should write for our proposition. 
Bulletin “Advantageous Advertising’’ free on 
request. 





Classified Dept. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 








We offer an Advertising 
Service that serves as 
conscientiously, 
as though entirely con- 
trolled by you. A ser- 
vice that studies with 
you, plans and works 
w'th you, 52 weeks 365 
days--through each year. 
Write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 








Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade's 
leading — 29 Kroadway, New York; Man- 


hattan Building, Chicago. 





ARTISTS 





RTIST AND PHOTOGRAPHER: Does 

high class designing, pen and ink, wash and 
air-brush drawing. Expert photographer. Saves 
many dollars in retouching. Have directed en- 
graving house art department. Wide experience 
in mechanics, Best references. M. C., 1209 
Glenhurst Court, Rock Island, Ill. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





A WISE man buys on a falling market. We 
have several good publishing propositions 
at attractive prices—from $5,000 up—with easy 
terms to responsible men. HARRIS-DIBBLE 
CU., 71 West 23d Street, New York City. 








Have You 


Considered Cuba? 


It is amazingly prosperous. And they like 
American goods, which come in for 20% 
less duty than other foreign goods. 


We are in shape to put you in touch with 
about 12,000 English-speaking. residents 
and about three million Spanish-speaking 
ones. Circularizing and newspapers. 


Give us an idea of your plan and appro- 
priation and let us propose something. 

FRANCIS J. ACOSTA, Advertising, 
Oficas 22, Box 323, Habana. 








COIN CARD3 





INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inciosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS (Dept. C.), General 
Printers and Binders, 141 E. 25th St., New York, 








HELP WANTED 





I WANT TO ENGAGE the services of a news- 
paper man who can put merchandise infor- 
mation into such shape that ic will not give 
brain fatigue to the average trade paper reader. 
One who is willing to do field work and who can 
get the most out of a very efficient merchandise 
staff. Address, Box 266-J, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED, by Chicago Special Agency, a 
live, hustling solicitor for strictly high 
class papers; not necessarily experienced in 
soliciting but must have an acquaintance among 
Chicago general advertising agencies; be clean 
cut and reliable; state salary expected, which 
must be moderate, increased when ability is 
proven. Address, J-267, care of Printers’ Ink. 








WYANtED — Advertising agency copy-writer, 
producer of strong layouts and forceful 
copy, particularly strong on agricultural copy; 
booklet and foldup knowledge essential. Give 
references, sending specimens of work and full 
details of past experience, stating salary ex- 
pected, confidential. THE CRAMER KRAS- 
SELT CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Exceptional Opportunity 


is open to young trade paper man who can aem- 
onstrate he is a “live wire.’? Must be quick 
observer, capable solicitor and have ideas of 
developing business. A part ownership may be 
acquired by right man. Familiarity with dry 
goods, notions or allied trades would be advan- 
tageous. Box 270-J, care of Printers’ Ink, 





OMEWHERE there is a “live” young man 

on a jouw and doing good work for whom we 
have an opportunity. He must possess sales 
ability, know salesmen and their likes and dis- 
likes, be able to write good, snappy copy in 
a “human” way, and have initiative, originality 
and personality. Perhaps a big order, but there 
are certain ones who can qualify. For one of 
these we have a desk as assistant advertising 
manager, with two house organs to edit (one 
weekly), copy to write, inquiries to answer and 
details to supervise. We can’t consider a be- 
ginner. This young man must come with train- 
ing. We'llahelp him get our proposition, but he 
wiil have to produce from the start. If you can 
prove that you can qualify, both in experience 
and personality, send us a photograph, history 
of your experience, and samples of your work 
(particularly house organs), and name salary 
you want. Address TIM THRIFT, Adv. Mgr., 
The American Multigraph Sales Co., E. 40th St. 
and Kelley Ave , Cleveland, Ohio. 


Have You A Friend 


who can sell booklets and ad- 
vertising circulars? If you have, 
send him tous. He needs us 
just as much as we need him. 


We have an up-to-date print- 





shop in NewYork City turning 
out the best kind of work, but 
we haven’t enougn business to 
keep us busy all the time. 
We'll make it worth while for 
him to tie up with us. 


Box ‘‘J°* 265, Printers’ Ink 
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MISCELLANEOUS 








PLAyYs or VAUDEVILLE ACTS placed with 
leading producers. Manuscripts not available 


. promptly returned. Results or no charge. EVA 


MAY CLARK, 702 West End Ave., New York. 





A Firm of Manufacturers’ Agents 


centrally located will consider the addition of 
one more specialty for the drug, grocery and 
kindred trades. Box 277-J, care of Printers’ Ink, 





Oe | e 
Advertising Chewing Gum 
Makes fetching little ad—-novel—your ad on 
every stick. Gum the finest, guaranteed under 
Pure Food Act. We manutacture all flavors, 
Salesmen get ‘‘in” quick with this ad —gift, 
Just the thing for conventions, etc. Write to- 
day for samples and prices. HELMET GUM 
FACTORY, “Ad Dept ,”’ Cincinnati. 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade udvertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





UALIFIED, thoroughly experienced agency 
Q man desires to change his present position 
for one where his comprehensive knowledge of 
engraving, printing, etc., wiil be of greater value. 
Age 28 years. Box 278-J, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Young Page - Davis graduate 
seeks connection in advertising department of 
retailconcern. References furnished. Box J-273, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 





bgt MAN, 24, engineering graduate, prac- 
tical and office expe:ience, desires connection 
with business or manufacturing concern to learn 
the business. Capable, thorough, energetic. 
Location in N. Y. City preferred. Box 275-J, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Ad Writer 


Active, all around New York newspaper man, 24 
years old, wants to enter the advertising field. 
College man with selling experience. Will go 
anywhere as copy man or house organ editor. 
Salary of minor consideration. Box J-269, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 











LETTER SPECIALISTS 





LETTERS, booklets, etc , that bring results — 
that’s the kind we write. Forcetul, effective 
work. Low Rates. Send requirements. AD. 
WIDDER, 151 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Editor and Circulation Manager 


Special writer for Colliers’, The Argonaut, New 
York Times, Sun, Mail, etc, wishes regular 
position on reputable publication. Has wide 
acquaintance with newspaper publishers and 
national advertising agencies. Energetic, suc- 
cessful. Salary, $2000. Box 274-), Printers’ Ink. 
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Special Writer 
tu agencies, magazi and urers; 
wrote many pages for thousand page mail order 
catalog, also power plant equipment catalog, 
have written many booklets, house organs, cat- 
alogs, etc., on general, mail order and technical 
subjects ; 1 engage by “ job,’’ day, week or year. 
Alfred Wonfer, 114 South 11th St., Newark, N. J. 


£, 








eree MAN, 28, single, wishes position as 
advertising assistant, Presently assistant 
credit manager. There four years. Previous 
experience, four years photo-engraving house, 
six months composing room, two years adver- 
vertising department publishing house. Page- 
Davis Advertising School man, not an artist, 
yet awarded gold medal for art work. Also four 
years commercial field. Well recommended. 
Box 264-J, Printers’ Ink. 





Circulation Manager 


Nine years’ successful magazine experience, 
with a thorough knowledge of circularizing, 
news-stand distribution and the handling of 
agents and premium propositions, together with 
saty of enthusiasm, ideas and energy, are 
offered in exchange for a salary of $2500 or 
better, plus a bonus onincrease. Now employed 
but willing to change for something offering a 
real opportunity. Address Box J-263, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





MR. ADVERTISING MANAGER — 


rll Make Good! 


Young man, 22, two years’ retail adv. experi- 
ence; good training in all other lines of adver- 
tising; good at copy and layouts; practical 
knowledge of cuts, type and papers; ambitious, 
hard-working, intelligent; good ideas; wants 
chance to make good, Chicago preferred. Ad- 
dress Box 272-J, care of Printers’ Ink. 


A Man with Ten Years’ 
Experience 


and pronounced success as retail advertising 
manager; who has the knack of presenting a 
bid for business in different dress than the com- 
mon run; who knows merchandise and people, 
and has the ability to apply one to the other 
with the best results, seeks connection with 
house of high calibre, that will pay $2500 a year 
for services that are worth it. Open Nov. 10th. 
Box J-276, care of Printers’ Ink. 








o> Woul ‘ou 
Advertising Manager— iio" 3 
one who is young in years but has had 12 years’ 
experience with large manutacturers of mechan- 
ical goods? Thoroughly conversant with ali 
branches of advertising; experience embraces 
designing, writing strong, convincing copy, prep- 
aration of articles, writing and compiling cata- 
logs, circulars, follow-up letters, etc.; have all 
the technicalities of layouts, type, drawing, en- 
gravings, printing, binding and paper buying; 
highest references and proof of my ability to 
produce absolutely distinctive results. Address 
Box J-271, care of Printers’ Ink, 








PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 


PRINTERS’ INK 





A History 
of 1913 


Bound volumes 
of PRINTERS’ 
INK make ideal 
references for ad- 
vertising agents 
and manufac- 
turers who have 
occasion to com- 
pare past and 
present cam- 
paigns with plans 
for the future. 


4 volumes — 1913 
$8.00 the Set-—Postpaid 


Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company 
12 West 31st Street, New York 
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ROLL OF HONOR 











Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
for one year. These statements are on file and wil! be shown to any advertiser. 





culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printer’s’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 


’ PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
to the first person who successiully controverts its accuracy. 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912, 
28,044. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


. ARIZONA 


Phoeniz, Gazette. Average July, 1913, 6,365. 
daily. A. A.A. ex. reguiarly. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7vibune. D'y & S'y av.'12, 59,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles. 


KKK RAK 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 


31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 Sunday. ‘Ihe net paid 
circulation, Daily only ,100,641; 
Sunday only, 187,918 The only 
morning or evening paper in 
America selling at more than 
one. cent per copy with over 


100,000 weekday circulation. 


0.0. 0.0.0 4 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Yournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 


Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 1910, 
7,898; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Evening Register, daily. ‘Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, 5c. 


New London, Day. Evening. Ave. circulation, 
Sept , 1913, 7,868. Double the number of all 
other local papers. 


Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regolarly. 1012, Daily, 8,180; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1982, 63,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria. Avexinge Star Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 








Chicago Examiner, average 
1gll, Sunday 621,417, Davy 
225,407, net paid. The Daily 
z 4 


xamsner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 


their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Su nday Sxaminer 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 

§@™ The absolute correctness 


of the above circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicagu 
Bxaminer is guaranteed by 


the Printers’ Ink Publishing 


Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


INDIANA 


South Bend, Tribune. Sworn average Sept. 
1913, 13,086. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Hye. Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; Sunday, 10,864. ‘All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader—Evening Trib- 
une, ist 6 mos. 1913, 66.671. Sunday Register & 
Leader, 40,428. 40% larger than any other lowa 
paper. Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Ave. Journal. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,976 suoscribers. All good peopie. 

Waterloo, Avening Courier, s6th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courser-Fournai. Average 1912, 
daily, 28,006; Sunday, 49,161. ‘ 
Louisville, 7he 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net paid 49,632 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem, 6 mos. sworn st’ment U. S. 
P.O. d’y & Sun., Apr. 1 to Sept. 1, net cir. 68,901. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 

1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 
10,692 

Portland, Avensng Axpress. Net average tor 

1912, daily 19,0236. Sunday 7¢legram, 12,220. 
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MARYLAND 


timore, News, daily. News Publishing 
 somaag Average 1912—Sunday, 66,394; daily, 
? 80,048, For Sept., 1913, 76,775 
dy.; 567,427 Sun. 

The absolute correctness of the 
Aulalaw latest circul rating ded 
AN, the News is guaranteed by the 
TEE Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


WW RK KW 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322,915. 
Advertising Totals: 1912, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1011, 266,450 lines 

1,724,621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smallest 
“want"’ ad. ‘They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais from 
January 1, 1912, to December 31, 1912. 


WK RW We We 


Boston, Avening Transcript (O@). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount 01 week day ad. 


Boston, Daily Post. Sept. circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 436,685, 
Sunday Post, 329,781. 


Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16,662; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,888. ‘I'wo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughiy. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 


Worcester, Gasetfe, evening. Av. Jan. to Dec., 
‘12, 20,367. I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 


Jackson, Patriot, aver. '1st % 1913, daily, 
10,415; Sunday, 11,484. Quality circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
‘& & Home's circulating rating 
ts guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circuiation 
GVA @ practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern Iowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec. 
31, 1912, 106,250. 
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Minneapolis, Triiune, W. J. 
Murphy, publish Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

- Average net paid circulation for 
1912, daily Tribune, 100,184; Sun- 
day 7ribune, 142,981. 





MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, Nationai Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 123,483 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Courier, Daily average Oct. 
Ist, I912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,936, 


Camden, Post-Telegram. 10,900 daily average 
1912. Camden’s oldest daily. 


Trenton, Avexing Times. ‘08, 21,826; 2c—'oo, 
19,062; ’10, 19,288; 11, 20,115 '12—21,989. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,166. It's the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Unton, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 


Buffalo, Comrier, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Axquirer, evening, 37,182. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, six 
months, 1913, 103,007. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N. ¥. The Morn- 
ing Herald. Daily average for 1912, 6,789. 


Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


Utica, National Hlectricai Contractor, mo, 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e),av.Sept.,'13, 
4,833. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. Sept., 13, 6,922. 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1012: Daily, 106,484: Sun., 134,255. 
For Sept., 1913, 120,276 daily; Sunday, 146,855. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'12, 16,971. 
LaCoste &. Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


y Erie, Zimes, daily. Av. cir. 1st 6 mos. 
1913, 22,636; 22,076 av., Sept., 1913. A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. E. 


Katz, Special Agt., N 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 
Philadelphia’s Great Home News- 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distincti ‘or 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,868. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average tg9t2, 18,060. 
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West Chester. ocai News, 

daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 

1912, 16,186. In its qist year. 

GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
AN » 

TEEO and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 

in tne State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 71mes-Leader, eve. net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,124. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket, Hvening 7imes. Average circula- 

tion for 1912, 21,097—sworn, 
Providence, Daily Yournal. Average 
for 1912, 24,468 (©@). Sunday, 34,777 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 

age 1912. 

Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
fAttelowe Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,148; 
Yee Sunday, 18,525. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 

20,180. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1912,6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
9,418 net Largest city and state. 
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VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee (eve.) Aver. August, 1913, 
6,283. Sept., 1913, ave., 6,318, . 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (@G) 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 

UA geand the Pacific Northwest, It 

oc combines with its 1912 cir, of 

idaaey 66,152 daily, $4,544 Sunday, rare 

quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive valine 

to the advertiser. The 7smes in 1011 beat its 

nearest competitor by over two million lines in 
advertising carried. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 1912, daily 
and Sunday, 21,347. 


Tacoma, News. 


Average for year 1912, 
20,598. 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063, Established 
Over 40 years ago. 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Sept., 1913, 
daily 6,048; semi-weekly, 1,544. 


Racine (Wis.) Journal-News. June, 1913, 
Average circulation, 7,081. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Port William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,132. 


SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. '13, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionaliy profit- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. for 7 times. 
NEW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Rate lc.a word. Av.'12,19,198, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TH Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. 1c. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

“N EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily News,” says the Post-office 
Review, and that’s why 7he Daily News is 

Chicago's “ want ad " directory. 
THE Chicago Bxaminer with its 541,623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 


THE Evening Exbress and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portiand 
papers combined 


MARYLAND 
TH Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 








0.0.0.0 0 


Th Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,656 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


1 0.8.0 bo 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis 7 ribunxe, 
Daily and Sunday, is the lead- 
ing want ad medium of the great 
Northwest, carrying more paid 
want ads than any other daily 
newspaper in the Twin Cities. 
Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 
: dividual Want Advertisements 
than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 
word, cash with the order; or to Cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 
appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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NEW YORE 


HE Albany Avensng Journal, Kastern N.Y,'s 
Ten paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 

HE Buffalo Avening News is the best classi- 
: fied advertising medium in New York State 
outsideof N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 

OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lic. per word. Largest circulation. 
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PENNSYLVANI 
HE Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 
UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium tor Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








Ko} ) Gold Mark Papers (OO) 





$32.76 if paid wholly in advance. 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old- chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1012, 
63,804 (@@). Veiivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helfer (OO), Chicago. Only * Gold 
Mark ”’ journal for pakers. Oldest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (QO@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
Recognized organ of tne cotton anda wooien 
industries of America (OO). 


Boston Avening Transcript (Q@@), established 
1830. ‘he oniy gold mark daity in Boston. 


Worcester L’O¢inion Pudlione (OO). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 French population 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (OO). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cieanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagie (O@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
autnority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Hardware Dealers’ Magazine (@@®). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N. Y. 

New York Heraid (Q@@). Whoever mentions 
America's leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post ‘@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting Ihe Evening Post."’ 
—Printers’ Ink ; 

Scientific American (QO@) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any tecnnicai paper in the worid. 








In the Metropolitan District, THE NEW 
YORK TIMES (@@) has a net paid daily sale 
MORE THAN FOUR TIMES the next high- 
class morning newspaper; MORE THAN SIX 
TIMES the third or fourth high-class morning 
newspaper, and more than DOUBLE the three 
COMBINED. 

New York Tridune (QO), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (O@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 
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THE PITTSBURG 
«oe DISPATCH © 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Yournal (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 pcopie. ‘lhe R. 1. Bible.’ 
TENNESSEE 
The Memphis Commerctal-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is aiso one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appea passes both 
quality and qguantitytests. Daily, over 623000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 
WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (@@), the 
only Goid Mark daily in Wisconsin. ‘he home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad. 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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